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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT reassembled in listless mood 
Pe discuss the business of reforming itself and 

imposing fresh taxation. So far as the alterna- 
tive vote is concerned, the House of Commons ap- 
peared to be completely apathetic; and very much 
the same must be said as regards the attitude of 
the country in this twilight of the political gods. 


The taxation of land values will rouse more 
interest than this tinkering with electoral 
machinery, since it touches pockets instead of 
votes, and taxes sport and food as well as business. 
Lord’s and the Oval and other playing fields have 
to pay, while farmers who have bought their 
own land will be assessed (though a railway 


company which owns an hotel is exempt). Mr. 
Snowden’s name will go down to posterity as the 
Chancellor who made our cricket cost us more, 
and swearing he would never put a tax on food, 
taxed the land that grows it. 


It does not much matter what Cabinet Ministers 
say, but it would be as well if they sometimes 
said the same thing. Mr. Clynes is considering 
an enquiry into sweepstakes, which at least sug- 
gests an open mind on the subject; Mr. Mac- 
Donald has declared himself against any 
recognition of what everybody recognizes—which 
means that in practice it will be far easier to 
buy a sweep ticket for the Manchester Autumn 
Meeting than to get a cigarette after eight o’clock. 
This is the sort of humbug that makes us a 
laughing-stock. 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
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With every other fault in the world, Mr. 
MacDonald contrives to get a note of distinction in 
the honours lists that is lacking from his policy and 
his speeches—and, I am bound to add, from most 
of the honours lists of his predecessors. After his 
recent rather fuliginous fulminations against the 
House of Lords, he was probably wise not to make 
any new Peers—though some of his own rank-and- 
file were quite willing to accept a coronet—but his 
experiments in other fields are not unfruitful. 


If any English actress was to become a Dame— 
why not substitute ‘‘ Lady ”’ for this idiotic title? 
—then it had to be Sybil Thorndike; like Ellen 
Terry and Mrs. Siddons, she is in a class by her- 
self. Among the men, Sir William Bragg is a 
worthy representative of science, primus inter 
pares (shall we say ?) among the chemical tribe. But 
why, I am tempted to ask, are the rival physicists 
omitted ; or, to be strictly accurate, why is a chemist 
made an O.M. and a mathematical physicist merely 
becomes a knight ? 


Literature is ignored this time, though its indis- 
pensable companion, the librarian (who has been 
defined as one who knows the outside of every book 
and the inside of none), is honoured in the chief of 
the Bodleian. In music, Sir Edward Elgar is a 
popular choice—I had almost written ‘“‘ an 
obvious choice,” but in fact it was not obvious to 
previous Governments. 


Elgar’s music is familiar all over the world, even 
to the multitude—chiefly, I am afraid, through a 
march whose merits have made it excessively hack- 
neyed, and a pretty but rather cloying melody that 
every band in every restaurant tries to serve up 
with the sweets. Such is the penalty of popularity ; 
truth compels the addition that the ambitious major 
works, the symphonies and concertos, do not equal 
those of the great German and Russian composers. 


Religion seems to have given place, at any rate 
temporarily, to finance as the most disturbing 
factor in the Spanish situation, and the new 
Government is realizing that exchanges require 
something more than the application of the prin- 
ciples of 1789 to stabilize them. But I doubt 
whether much impression will be caused by the 
announcement that the President is transferring his 
balance back to Spain from abroad. 


Sefior Zamora tells us that he sent his money out 
of the country in the days of the dictatorship, so 
that on his own showing he is no better patriot 
than the aristocrats whom he is denouncing for 
doing exactly the same thing now. Meanwhile, his 
Government has shown its respect for liberty by 
dissolving the municipalities which elected a 
Royalist majority last month, and holding fresh 
elections at which it has taken care that the position 
should be reversed. 


In the meantime I trust that the Foreign Office 
will see that Spain is held responsible for the losses 
sustained by British subjects in the recent anti- 
clerical riots. I understand that not a few girls at 
the convent schools lost almost everything that 
they possessed, and although the Spanish Embassy 
has promised sympathetic consideration of all 


claims, I fancy the parents concerned would like 
to feel that they had the support of the British 
Government, to which they have every right. 


The differences between the Pope and the Italian 
Government have apparently been increased by the 
extremists on both sides. How intolerant Fascism 
may become is shown by the persecution of 
Toscanini, the famous musician, but in the light 
of such evidence as is available I am inclined to 
think that in the actual Fascist-Vatican affair the 
Azione Cattolica is the more to blame. In a highly 
informative article the Temps, which is usual] 
none too friendly to Fascism, showed the other day 
that the Catholic organization has become a rally. 
ing ground for those who are not even Catholics 
in name. 


The Pope probably knows very little of the 
activities of the Azione Cattolica, and nothing of 
the political antecedents of many of its members, 
In these circumstances it is only too probable that 
the Concordat has been infringed by the Church, 
and Signor Mussolini is not the man to put up with 
treatment of that sort. It is to be hoped that another 
complication is not about to be added to the worries 
of unhappy Europe. 


Events have given further point to my comment 
last week on the constitutional aspect of Aus. 
tralia’s troubles. The non-party Conference for 
which Mr. Scullin vainly appealed in the Canberra 
Parliament has emerged in the shape of the 
Premiers’ Council. All the States are represented 
on this body, as is also the Commonwealth, which 
enjoys the same sort of precedence as Britain at the 
Imperial Conference. 


The Premiers have recommended a 20 per cent. 
cut in expenditure, and the conversion of the 
internal debt to a 4 per cent. basis. This last opera- 
tion involves an appeal to Australian patriotism; 
with or without an element of compulsion, which 
the Premiers evidently feel themselves able to 
make. Up to now, Mr, Scullin has been carried 
along faintly protesting, and the only member who 
has really dug his toes in is Mr. Lang. 


So far as it is possible to judge developments ai 
this distance, the upshot of it all will be that the 
Commonwealth Government will cease to count, 
and Mr. Lang wil? be overwhelmed, or under- 
mined, by his brother Premiers. They are the 
heads of the very loose federation which is Aus- 
tralia, and power is in their hands—hardly what 
the Constitution says, but evidently what it means. 


The Canadian Budget, with its £16,000,000 
deficit, which is in no sense a menace to Canadian 
credit, will be studied with advantage by, the 
Labour Governments—both Australian and 
British. Canada has not been living in princely 
fashion on borrowed capital. That is the moral for 
Australia. For the home Government the tariff 
changes, some of which will hit Great Britain as 
well as the United States, are a very whole- 
some reminder that a’ different attitude at the 
Imperial Conference would have modified this 
‘Canada first’? Budget. The luxury of State 
interest in railways and steamship lines is a 
Canadian object lesson for the benefit of all 
Governments, 
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From the fact that the Bishop of Birmingham 
has been over-ruled by the Archbishop of Canter- 
pry, in the appointment of a clergyman to a 
church in his own diocese, it is to be assumed that 
he has now definitely lost the latest round of his 
‘cht with the Anglo-Catholics. This was not unex- 

ed after the legal proceedings last year; but 
fer reading the correspondence objectively, I am 
pound to confess that the Archbishop’s letter 
gems weak, and that the Bishop gets rather the 
peter of the argument. 


It would be easy, of course, to dismiss the whole 
fair as a local squabble, but in fact it raises a 
yestion of fundamental ecclesiastical principle. 
Rither the future incumbent of St. Aidan’s, Birm- 
ingham, intends to obey the law or does not intend 
o obey the law; and in the matter of Reservation 
of the Sacrament his assurances appear to leave 
gmething to be desired. 


3 

On this point the Archbishop’s logic seems 
inconclusive if not actually defective, whereas the 
Bishop’s is clear and forcible. Yet it is to be 
remembered that it is precisely on this point of 
maintaining the law with regard to the Revised 
Prayer Book, twice rejected by Parliament, that 
the Church of England has got itself into a difficult 
if not indefensible position. 


The Einstein lectures this term at Oxford have 
been a great success, and have added a note of 
mathematical distinction to a university whose 
main reputation has always lain in other spheres. 
The blackboard demonstrations, it is true, have 
ben over the heads of most of the auditors, as 
they have naturally keen too much for the news- 
paper press—the linotype is not equipped for 
these complex equations; but the main good done 
by these lectures—and, it should be added, by 
Sir James Jeans’s similar demonstrations in 
America—lies in another direction. 


There has been a deal too much dogmatism 
lately, at least on the part of the minor authorities, 
a to the philosophical consequences of the 
Einstein theory, and this is now exploded. The 
theory contemplated a finite universe with so 
much matter in it and no more; it is now stated 
in terms of an expanding universe with continu- 
ously less matter per million square miles as time 
goes on—and this is difficult to distinguish from 
a potentially infinite universe in which matter is 
arare and almost casual exception. 


On this point, as a great many people find it 
dificult to follow the high mathematical reason- 
ings of the masters, it may be useful to mention 
wo recently published books that require very 
little technical equipment—Jeans’s admirable 
primer of the ‘Stars in their Courses,’ and 
Plannck’s extraordinary successful summary of 
the quantum theory in short compass, which has 
been published this week. The former work is 
tow famous; the latter is a triumph of compres- 
son and clarity. 


A friend, who is on the committee of one of 
the London hospitals, writes: ‘‘ I notice that the 
SatuRDAY Review is supporting the establishment 
of sweepstakes in England, and I quite agree with 
this attitude. The only comment I would make is 


that in that case the total amount set aside for the 
hospitals would have to be equal to our present 
subscriptions and donations, as we should never 
receive any more.”’ 


This is a point of view well worth consideration, 
but surely it would not be a difficult matter to ascer- 
tain the sum that would thus be required, and then 
see what hope there was of raising it by means of 
sweepstakes. At any rate, we should know where 
we were, for when all is said and done the matter 
is one of accountancy and not of sentiment. In 
short, let us know the minimum the hospitals want, 
and think in terms of statistics, not of humbug. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree? Here 
is the Dean of St. Paul’s, in his vision of a 
thousand years hence, announcing that in Utopia 
small families will be the rule; and Dr. Crichton 
Miller, of Harley Street, stating that the small 
family is the cause of diminished harmony and 
stability in marriage. 


Possibly Dr. Inge would reply that small 
families mean idle wives, and that Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do; but there is 
another aspect of the question that neither of these 
gentlemen has touched on. It is said by some 
authorities that the single child is either spoilt or 
neglected, and that when he or she grows up, an 
unsocial man or woman is the result. 


If that is so, the ménage a trois, new style, may 
be almost as uncomfortable as the ménage a trois 
old style. The schoolmasters will, no doubt, assure 
the world that the public-school spirit will correct 
the evils of home; but most of us take the utter- 
ances of headmasters with a pinch of salt. 


Sir Arthur Thomson and Professor Geddes are 
agreed that if the population of the world increases 
at the present rate, the maximum population that 
can live in comfort will be reached in little more 
than a century ; a prediction which should suggest 
to some futurist novelist a new end-of-the-world 
story. In the past we have always thought of the 
catastrophic passing of mankind from a dead earth, 
but according to the new revelation he is doomed 
to a sardine-like end. 


On the other hand the Registrar-General pub- 
lishes significant figures showing, for almost the 
first time in a century, a recent decrease of popula- 
tion in England, and the same is true of France— 
which is more in keeping with another expert’s 
prediction of a stationary population in little more 
than twenty years. It is difficult to believe authori- 
ties when they flatly contradict each other. 


In spite of the slump, hope springs eternal in 
the human breast. The building of luxury flats 
still continues merrily in many parts of London, 
though the existing blocks are three-quarters 
empty, and dark stories are told of tenants getting 
cheques for half the rent back as a rebate from 
the philanthropic proprietors. If ever there was 
a class that was excessively catered for, it is that 
exiguous type which thinks in terms of £500 
a year for a single floor, but it seems to take the 
real estate people a long time to learn the relation 
between supply and demand. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT CAWNPORE 


INCE the first brief cabled accounts of the late | anxiety and fear; we have shifted to this house 

rioting at Cawnpore were published in this | that Musalmans may not come and attack us in iar 

country, little more has appeared in print on | house.” Then he removed the ladder. As soon as 
a, the subject; and this reticence is the more | he removed the ladder some 100 or 150 men with 
Ef strange, since it was freely admitted in informed | K@%tas spears and lathis in their hands entered the 
circles that something a good deal more serious pe = ig oe ing On musical instruments, 
than a fatal bazaar brawl had taken place, and . ee ae : Were they Musaimans? 


. private letters from India have done their best to | « Kato maro pA preg: (“On bene = 
burn 


E counteract the fatuous official optimism which | the house ’’). Then I closed 

seems to be Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s stock-in-trade R. B. Pe Baldeva Ran thee 
at the India Office. There is, as we all know, a | else in your house? 
type of mind which regards Britannia as a female A. : Yes, my husband, my brother, and a servant and 
Podsnap, and believes that by turning the head | one daughter and two children were in the house. 
away from anything unpleasant, the offence auto- | We all went on the roof of our house. My daughter 
matically ceases to exist. As to that, we will only con and grand-daughter were also with me. | 
say that it was not by such methods that British | 7° requested Chhedi Lal and Shiva Dayal, who were 


dominion in India was built up, and it is not by ar area oe ee Ot P, and they advised 


such methods that order and prosperity will be 

maintained; and since it happens that sworn 
evidence is now available as to the recent events A.: He is my neighbour and lives three or four 
at Cawnpore, we think it advisable to end this | houses off my house. So the male members remained 
tacit conspiracy of silence, and to publish some | in the house and female members went to the house 
of the relevant passages given at the official | of Mohd. Yasin. Fakir Mohammed was not in his 
enquiry. house, so his females and children also came to the 


house of Mohd. Yasin. We, all the women and 
EVIDENCE GIVEN ON May 4, 1931 children of three houses, had gathered in Mohd. 


R. \B. Pt. Baldeva Ram Dave: What is your name? | Yasin’s house. After that all Hindus were standing 


BER 


A.: My name is Bobbo. on their Kothas. 
Q.: What is your business? Q.: When did all this happen? 
A.: Tin work and saudagari (merchandise). A.: At about 11 o’clock on Wednesday. This mob 


Q.: What do you know about these happenings? | then began to break the doors of Mohd. Yasin’s house, 
A.: My husband and myself were in our house when | We all cried for help to Shiva Dayal, but all in vain. 
the riot broke out on Tuesday. We were much | The Hindus then began to throw brickbats upon us, 
terrified. The mob, after breaking the doprs, entered the house. 
Q.: How were you terrified? Q.: How many men were they? 
_ A.: This was because we were receiving news from A.: I do not remember the exact number, but they 
Etawah bazaar that shops were being looted there, and | might be forty or fifty. 
we were afraid lest our houses also be attacked and Q.: Did you recognize any of them? 
looted. A.: Yes, Lal Mohan was one of them. They all 
Lala Shiva Dayal gave us assurance that we should | cried that they were policemen and had come for our 
not be afraid of any untoward happening. This Lala | protection. These people belaboured Mohd. Yasin 
Shiva Dayal lives in Bangali Mahal and his house is | and his nephew. 
opposite my house. Shiva Dayal got fifteen or sixteen Q.: Were you in the room at that time? 
persons to come to his house. Seeing this I said to A.: Yes, I was in the room, but it was not closed. 
the Lala that he was arranging for the safety of his | After that Mohd. Yasin and his nephew ran away. 
own house. On this he replied that there was no cause | When I saw Ram Kishan, who used to call me Chachi 
for being afraid. We remained awake throughout | (Auntie), I began to weep and requested him for pro- 
the whole night and nothing happened on Tuesday. | tection, but he was silent. First they asked us to 
On the morning of the 25th we again told Shiva Dayal | take off our ornaments and we did accordingly. When 
_ that we people wanted to go away, but he and Chhedi | we had given them our ornaments they collected 
Lal again told us that we should not feel nervous. clothes of Mohd. Yasin’s house, set fire to them, with 
We sent for an Ekka, but these people stopped us | the result that smoke spread throughout the room and 
and sent away the Ekka. After 9 o’clock in the morn- | we were in a state of suffocation. When we came out 


the 


ee ing, Lal Mohan, a tenant of L. Shiva Dayal, collected | on the veranda they began to kill us all. Three 
a fifteen or sixteen persons. I asked my husband why children were among the dead, one of them being ten the 
- these people were collected there at the door of Shiva | years old and another seven years old. Fakir Moham- @ °P 
4 Dayal. I also asked Lal Mohan what all this matter | mad’s daughter, aged sixteen, was dragged away and 9 by 
4 was. He replied that there was nothing to fear. Lal | we do not know what happened to her and where she @ an 
“i Mohan had two bricks in his hand, while others were | was taken. We (my daughter-in-law, my grand- @ re 


ee armed with lathis. I was standing on my balcony. | daughter and myself) lay down in a corner as if we were 
a Then Shiva Dayal came to his front door and there he | dead, among the dead. 

had a talk with Lal Mohan, but I did not hear their Q.: What was your condition after this? 
conversation. After that talk Lal Mohan with his A.: Thirteen children and women had already been 
party went to Park Side and Lala Shiva Dayal closed | massacred. My daughter-in-law and myself were 
the doors of his house and went to his; Kotha. After | lying in a corner. 

this Shiva Dayal put a ladder on the roof of his house By Bhatnager: They took two raszais (quilts) 
and got down in the house of Chhedi Lal Gangaputra. | and one bed, put them near the dead bodies 
Lala Shiva Dayal and others took away their luggage | and set fire to them. My daughter-in-law and myself 
also. I then asked L. Shiva Dayal why he had vacated | were burnt in consequence. Then they said: “ Let 
his house and removed his. luggage. He replied, | us now go to the mosque.” Two or three persons 
‘‘ Majidan’s mother, there is no cause for any | remained and they searched every nook and corner of 
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the house to see if there were any more inmates left. 
My daughter-in-law was pregnant and she was beaten 
on the abdomen with lathis. They all went away. 
My daughter-in-law is not yet quite fit and is still in 
iospital. I, too, have come from the hospital to-day. 
goth of us have been badly burnt. Spears were thrust 
into the cheeks of my grand-daughter. After some 
ime some ten or twelve Muslim Volunteers came and 
brought my husband also. They all began to weep 
ghen they saw these corpses. They said: ‘‘ Do not be 
sfraid. Come out if any of you are alive.” 

| said: ‘‘ I am alive; take me out for God’s sake.’’ 

took out my grand-daughter, my daughter-in- 
aw and myself. Out of sixteen in the house we three 
ye the only survivors. They took us in their arms to a 
Yuslim Club in Patkapur, where we remained for three 
days. 

Nawabzaba Muhammad Liagat Ali Khan. 

Q.: When you went to Yasin’s house and you saw 
gmed people breaking open the doors, why did you 
got go to the adjoining house? 

4.: The neighbouring houses were all burning and 
there were rioters all round. It was therefore impos- 
sible to go to any of the adjoining houses. 

Q.: Your husband remained in your own house? 

A.: He was upstairs. 

Q. : Did the Hindus who broke into the house belong 
to your mahalla or were they outsiders? 

A.: I cannot say if there were any outsiders among 
them. 


Noor Muhammad, husband of Musamat Bobbo. 

By the President : Q. : What do you do? 

A.: | am a tinsmith. 

Q.: What happened to you after your wife went to 
Yasin’s house ? 

4.: I was upstairs with my brother-in-law, Murtaza 
Khan and Azimullah. My little grand-daughter, 
who is here, was with me. Hindus from adjoining 
houses began to throw brickbats on my house and 
there was much noise and shouting. I peeped through 
the skylight and found rioters all round and saw many 
houses burning. We came down to the second story and 
hid ourselves in the latrine and bolted it from inside. 
Through the grille I saw all the atrocities that were 
being perpetrated by the mob; they sprinkled kerosene 
oil and set fire to the houses. 

In my second house there were three Hindu tenants 


on the ground floor and two Muslims on the first floor. 
They asked the Hindus to take their things out and 
looted those of the Muslims and set fire to the house. 

Q. : What happened to the house in which you took 
shelter ? 

A.: Nothing happened to it. Some ten or twelve 
Muslim Volunteers came and they called out and said : 
‘* Come out all those that are alive.’ On hearing this, 
I at once opened the door of my latrine and we three 
came out and shouted: ‘‘ For God’s sake save us, 
we are all alive.’ 

Q.: At what time did these Muslim Volunteers 
come ? 

: At about 1 p.m. 
: Were there any police with them? 
: No. 
: Were they armed? 
: They had lathis (sticks) and dandas (clubs). 
.: Had they any guns or swords? 
: N 


: No. 
: Did the Hindus attack them? 

: No. 

.: Did you see Pandit Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi 
with these Muslim Volunteers ? 

A.: No. 

Q.: Have you heard by now that he came to that 
quarter and saved many Muslims? 

A.: No, I did not recognize him. 

Q.: When these Muslim Volunteers came, did you 
see any Hindu gathering near by? 

A.: They were all throwing brickbats and burning 
houses. 

Q.: And they did not interfere with these Muslim 
Volunteers ? 

A.: No. The volunteers were also armed with 
dandas, and on arrival they said loudly to the Hindus : 
‘* Do not touch them now, we have come.”’ 

Q.: Did these volunteers save any Muslims besides 
those injured? 

A.: I do not know. We were the first to be taken 
to Patkapur. I do not know what happened afterwards. 


No attempt appears to have been made to con- 
trovert or contradict these witnesses of an 
organized and brutal massacre; and we leave the 
evidence without comment as it stands, to the 
impartial verdict of all who are not blinded by 
sentimental phrases. 


OUR GERMAN GUESTS 


HERE is, we feel certain, absolute unanimity 

of opinion throughout the country in the 
matter of welcome to the German Chancellor 

and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who are the 
nation’s guests this week-end. The English 
people are slow to hate, and never vindictive, and 
they are therefore delighted to have the present 
opportunity of proving that the feelings engendered 
by the war are completely forgotten. The sobriety 
and industry of Germany have never been more 
remarkable than during the past decade, and in 
honouring Dr. Bruning and Dr. Curtius we 
are also honouring those old German virtues 
which, when properly controlled, are capable of 
contributing so much to the stability of Europe. 
At the same time, it is quite clear that these two 
German statesmen have not come to England to 


admire the scenery of Chequers in late spring, or 


to imbibe the idealism of the Prime Minister, or 
even to renew their acquaintance with that magna 
vis inertia, Mr. Arthur Henderson. They have 
come, in short, to talk business, and that business 


is the evolution of some modification of the Young 
Plan, preceded, in all probability, by a mora- 
torium. In these circumstances, it is more than a 
little unfortunate that his state of health will prob- 
ably prevent the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
participating in the Anglo-German conversations, 
which, in his absence, will resemble Hamlet with- 
out the Prince. Nevertheless, even if Mr. 
Snowden were present, we fail to see what could 
be effected. This country cannot, in its present 
desperate financial situation, afford to consent to 
any reduction of German reparation payments, 
unless a corresponding reduction is made by the 
United States in the payments from Great 
Britain. The question is definitely an international 
one, and the method of approach is by Washing- 
ton, not Whitehall. 

Disarmament is another topic to which our 
visitors are sure to allude, but when this is men- 
tioned, Mr. Henderson will obviously retire from 
the discussion at once, in view of the fact that he 
is to be the impartial chairman of the coming 
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Conference. Here, again, it is not easy to see what 
definite result can be achieved, especially in view 
of the fact that the Franco-Italian naval position 
is still unsatisfactory. Manifestly, this country, 
which has disarmed more than any other in 
Europe, cannot consent to enter the Conference 
with its hands tied by any previous agreement 
concluded with one Power alone. The same 
observation applies to the Austro-German customs 
agreement, and to the revision of the Peace 
Treaties : nothing more than an informal exchange 
of views is possible in the absence of French and 
Italian representatives. 

It is, of course, an open secret that the German 
Government is losing ground every day among 
its own people, and is extremely desirous of 
obtaining some concession that may help to 
revive its waning prestige. Unless something of 
this nature can be achieved, the triumph of the 
National Socialists seems assured. Within twelve 
months there take place not only the Prussian 
elections, but the Presidential election as well; 
and while we fully realize the dilemma in which 
Dr. Curtius and Dr. Bruning find themselves, 


THE ANTI-CLERICAL RIOTS IN SPAIN 


[From A SPANISH REPUBLICAN] 


realize that there could exist in the twentieth 

century a medieval religious regime such as pre- 
vailed in Spain. Centuries of domination have made 
the Church in Spain an effective temporal power, which 
has ruled from the upper spheres of the nation, includ- 
ing the ex-King, to the remotest corners of the 
country. The Church has always supported the Govern- 
ment of the day because that power in turn supported 
the Church. This was the case so long as the political 
power did not clash with the Church’s views on 
political matters. | When this happened the Church 
invariably had its way. 

There has never been any question of religious 
dogma, nor is there any at the present time, for the 
simple reason that such a thing is impossible under 
the present dominant and truly medieval regime. 
These things, however, were not the immediate cause 
of the recent troubles. The man in the street knows 
that he suffers and that one of the causes of his suffer- 
ings is the Church; but though aware of this he does 
not discuss the Church—he fears it, partly because of 
its power, but mainly on account of his respect for the 
unknown, 

The man in the street has always struggled between 
these two fears, and his desire that that fear of the 
Church’s material power should cease is a very, very 
old one—not only that that fear should not exist, but 
in order to prevent the shameful spectacle of the out- 
ward manifestations of that power. This sentiment 
has been largely influenced by the opinion which was 
gaining ground abroad of an obscurantist and retro- 
grade Spain. Until quite recently the word republican 
in Spain was synonymous with assassin, violator and 
sacfilegious. The war, which caused many Spaniards to 
turn their eyes to Europe and the world, has done 
much to change this belief by revealing to them that 
the majority of countries had a republican regime, and 
that in spite of this they continued to respect religion, 
and even religions—a principle of liberty which dwells 
in the heart of all Spaniards as a protest against the 
rough intransigence which they have had to endure for 
centuries, 

These things roughly portray the state of mind of 
the Spanish people at the time of the advent of the 


| - is difficult for a nation like Great Britain to 
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we feel that it would be injudicious jn the 
extreme for our own Government to hold out 
to them any hopes of assistance in their 
domestic troubles of such a nature as might 9; 
offence in Rome or Paris. Of the good wit st 
Great Britain. towards Germany, whoever js in 
power, there can be no doubt, but Berlin wil] have 
entirely misread British public opinion jf jt 
imagines that this implies any desire to turn the 
— shoulder to our old friends in France and 
taly. 

Finally, it will be interesting to see how far 
this visit is the end of one epoch and the begin. 
ning of another. Does it, in effect, mark the 
revival of the Balance of Power as the cardinal 
factor in British diplomacy? That this doctrine 
is as applicable to-day as ever it was is an admitted 
fact, and the presence of the German statesmen 
may well be the outward recognition of it. For 
our own part, we rather hope that this proves to 
be the case. The Balance of Power has stood 
this country in good stead in the past, and, pro. 
vided its principles are rightly understood and 
applied, it may be equally valuable in the future. 


Republic. With a keen, though somewhat primitive 
sense of justice, they set their hopes of material and 
moral improvement on two things, and on them they 
have based their republican programme : utilization of 
the uncultivated lands and separation of Church and 
State; in other words, democracy and liberty. The 
first strikes at the unproductive estates belonging to 
the aristocracy and the second at the material domin- 
ance of the Church. 

There is one aspect of the material domination of the 
Church which will be solved by the separation of 
Church and State. But there is another which cannot 
be so dealt with—the Jesuit’s activities. The Jesuits 
exist on the border of the Concordat, therefore they 
cannot be affected by the fact that the State has no 
official religion. 

There is no need here to disclose the power exercised 
by the Jesuits or their dominance in things of this 
world, but it must be said that in Spain they have 
become corrupted by centuries of domination. It is 
common knowledge in Spain that prosperous enter- 
prises are in the hands of the Jesuits, and it is a 
notorious fact that in some of the public services, as 
for instance, the tramway and light companies, etc., 
whose defective services are a constant source of trouble 
to the public, the Jesuits exercise a form of dictatorship 
against which no law or courts can prevail. 

Most of the schools in Spain are in the hands of 
religious bodies, schools in which instruction is so ele- 
mentary that the child emerged without a hope of gain- 
ing admittance into the higher school for matriculation. 
In order to finish his education he was obliged to con- 
tinue his studies in the religious centres known as 
centres of culture,”” which, through influence, 
secured the approval of his examiners. But there 
remained the special careers and the University where 
influence was less able to overcome difficulties of this 
kind. For this purpose other religious centres were 
created, which, with the all-powerful influence of the 
congregations, sought power to grant degrees. The 
scheme known as the “‘ plan Callejo ’’ tended towards 
this and it was this scheme that provoked the first strike 
of students and the first serious unpleasantness exper 
enced by the Dictatorship under General Primo de 
Rivera. 
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permanent Under-Secretaries of State, the heads 
of the great Departments, who, happily for 
England, are the real rulers of our Empire. The group 
comprises names like Rogers (Lord Blackford), 
Lingen, Welby, Hammond, Herbert, Sanderson, 
Hardinge, Mowatt, Hamilton, Murray, Meade, West, 
and many others known only to the initiated, some of 
whom, since the war, have been driven by taxation 
into exchanging the City for the Service of the State. 
The chief use of Cabinet Ministers, as the Parlia- 
mentary heads of Departments, is to tell the permanent 
Under-Secretaries what the public won’t stand, said 
the cynical Harcourt. The permanent official and the 
Parliamentary orator balance one another in our 
admirable system. Lord Kilbracken* was twenty-six 
years at the India Office, and! he must have kept many 
a Secretary of State from making a fool of himself, and 
have drafted many a measure of which the noble lord 
or the right honourable gentleman got all the credit. 
From Rugby Arthur Godley got an exhibition at 
Balliol, but an ill-timed illness prevented him from 
going in for his final schools. There is a good deal 
about Jowett, but nothing new, and the few stories 
about the Master struck me as pointless. But he got 
on better than most with the great man, who recog- 
nized in the clever undergraduate, the son of a former 
Under-Secretary of State and well-connected on both 
sides of his family, a future ruler. For the great civil 
servant there was in the last century a_ predestined 
path. He became at an early age a Private Secretary 
to Mr. Gladstone, and after a year or two was popped 
into a warm berth for life. | No wonder Randolph 
Churchill described the Treasury as ‘‘a nest of 
damned Gladstonians,” though when he arrived there 
in 1886, everybody agreed that he was the soul of 
docility and urbanity. Godley was harnessed to the 
Gladstonian chariot almost immediately after leaving 
Oxford, and got on very well. His politics were of 
that moderate, cultured, Whiggish colour, which sit so 
naturally and easily upon a young man born in the 
world of country gentlemen and Parliamentary 
officials. There is a great deal about Gladstone in the 
early pages of this book, full of the enthusiastic 
admiration proper to a young Private Secretary, 
though here again I note the absence of any new 
or original views; Morley and others have said it all 
before. Godley had a firm grasp of the obvious, or 
he would not have been so successful and so useful. 
But he tells us one thing about the Grand Old Man 
which I should not have believed if he had ‘not 
described it as an eye-witness. At one of the official 
dinners, when the Prince of Wales was present, Godley 
saw Gladstone smoke. ‘‘ He did so with the air of an 
habitual smoker, leaning back in his chair, exhaling 
the smoke of his cigarette through his nostrils.’’ Con- 
sidering that Gladstone’s detestation of tobacco was 
so strong that his colleagues and his Whips used to 
fumigate or change their coats before going to see 
him, it proves him to have been as complaisant a 
courtier as Disraeli. Lord Beaconsfield, we know, 
when he went to dine alone with Bismarck, smoked; 
“‘ otherwise I should have learned nothing,’’ and as 
the Prince smoked huge pipes or black cigars, one 
wonders whether Dizzy, in the last stage of gout and 
bronchitis, was let off with a cigarette! Verily, il faut 
souffier pour étre Ministre. 


' RTHUR GODLEY belonged to that group of 


* * Reminiscences of Lord Kilbracken.’ Macmillan. 
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ONE OF OUR REAL GOVERNORS 
By A. A. B. 


From 1882 to 1909, when he retired at 61, a year 
before he was obliged, Sir Arthur Godley watched a 
procession of Secretaries of State and Viceroys pass 
on their way, aided by the Indian Council. It is from 
this point that the latter half of these Reminiscences 
becomes so interesting and valuable. ‘‘ My experience 
leads me to say that no opinion about Indian admini- 
stration is worth the paper on which it is written, except 
in so far as it is, directly or indirectly, founded upon and 
supported by the opinions of those Englishmen who 
have spent the best years of their life in actual con- 
tact with the people of that country.’’ These words 
were written by Lord Kilbracken in 1916, though they 
have only just been published. What would he say 
to-day of the antics of Gandhi and Lord Irwin, and to 
the sentimental cant of Messrs. MacDonald and 
Baldwin? Is there a single pronouncement in favour 
of the Gandhi movement by an Englishman who has 
spent the best years of his life in India? So far as 
I know, not one. 

The Under-Secretary did not like George Curzon, 
and sided with Kitchener in the famous duel, which 
brought Curzon back to England, furious at the idea 
that St. John Brodrick should have beaten him. If the 
Secretary of State had been a stranger, like Morley, 
it would have been better. But ‘“ Brodie,’’ the 
butt of the Balliol intellectuals! That decidedly queer 
and cantankerous Tory-Socialist, Sir John Gorst, is 
reviewed as a Parliamentary Under-Secretary, who 
wasn’t too well treated. But Godley did not know 
that Gorst was offered, and refused, the High Com- 
missionership of South Africa. The praise of Lord 
George Hamilton, as a Secretary of State, proves how 
often administrative ability is separated from oratorical 
power. George Hamilton, in the House of Commons 
and on the platform, was the type of the effete 
aristocrat, feeble and inaudible. Yet we have 
Godley’s emphatic testimony that he was one of the 
best administrators in Whitehall, and the author of 
several useful reforms. Lord Midleton’s courage 
and industry as a Minister were greater than would 
have been inferred from his rhetorical performances, 
and are done full justice to in these pages. 

In 1911 Lord Kilbracken took his seat in the House 
of Lords, and there is an amusing description of the 
ceremony, performed—horresco referens—in a robe 
hired from Nathan for £2 2s. He voted a few weeks 
later in the debate on the Parliament Act, support- 
ing the Government in their resistance to the Lords’ 
amendments, in the same lobby with Rosebery and 
Curzon. The Archbishop of York’s speech is ranked 
as the best; next to that Lord Newton’s, witty, 
humorous, and commonsensible. Rosebery is too 
dramatic; Milner dull and halting; Curzon, though 
fluent, perfectly commonplace, determined to have the 
last word, when all had already been said. 

Lord Kilbracken disclaims autobiography, and 
these Reminiscences stop in the middle of the war, when 
the writer had a long period of unofficial happiness 
still to come. A pleasantly written and informative 
book, what Gladstone quaintly called ‘‘ a concise 
though valuable work ’’ (speaking of another) for all 
who are interested in Government behind the scenes. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay REview are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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PAPAL CLASH 


By A NEUTRAL OBSERVER 


something very different from one of those spasms 

of anti-clericalism which occasionally seize Latin 
countries. Italian opinion is not anti-clerical, and the 
Italian Government took the initiative in healing a 
quarrel which had lasted sixty years and threatened 
to become inveterate. And yet, though the Papacy 
has formally renounced its claim to the Temporal 
Power, though the original cause of the quarrel has 
accordingly ceased to exist, the fires of controversy 
have blazed up again. 

How has this unexpected development come about? 

Looking at the matter from the standpoint of strict 
Fascist theory, it has come about because the Papacy 
is reasserting temporal claims in another form. As 
the Fascist sees it, Fascism has nothing to do with 
the individual’s duty to God, except to give him every 
opportunity of discharging it. The rest is the business 
of the Church. On the other hand, it has everything 
to do with the individual’s duty to his fellow-men. 
An Italian is first and foremost an Italian. Nationality 
is a form of organization arising from man’s social 
instincts and having therefore a supra-human sanction. 

It follows that, within their proper field, the claims 
of the nation on its citizens are supreme. It also 
follows that only the nation’s mouthpiece—the national 
government—is competent both to enunciate them 
and to prescribe the method of their observance. This 
is the philosophy which underlies the conception of the 
authoritarian Fascist State. 

It is clear, however, that the exact line of demarca- 
tion between spiritual and secular duties must needs 
be very hard to draw. There is, in the first place, 
the whole field of family life. 

If, as the Church claims, marriage is a sacrament, 
the family is a spiritual institution. If, as the Fascist 
State claims, a State’s policy reflects the pressure of 
its population on the national means of subsistence, 
the family is a secular institution. 

There is, in the second place, the whole field of social 
policy. For, according to both Catholicism and Fas- 
cism, society must be organized according to the 
moral law. But whereas the Fascist State claims moral 
authority in its own sphere, the Church claims authority 
in any matter of morals. 

These are subtle points, but the Italian mind delights 


serious has happened in Italy— 


It was admitted by the State that the Church must 
impinge on worldly affairs. It was further admitted 
that in Italy its organ of contact with secular matters 
was the body known as the Azione Cattolica. But how 
was the range of this body to be defined? 

It is now known that this was the crux which held 
up negotiations for a whole year, that the Pa 
posed to include family and social life within its defini. 
tion, that Fascism insisted on a restriction to 
religious activities, and that the Papacy finally agreed, 
The Pope evidently had the terms of the Concordat in 
mind when he met the charge that the Azione Cattolica 
was encroaching upon politics by putting its activities 
under the direct superintendence of the Bishops. 

Unfortunately this tactful and effective move does 
not end the matter. Here are two authorities, each 
claiming absolute sovereignty in their respective 
spheres. If the spheres overlap, as is in fact the 
a clash is inevitable. From the point of view of the 
secular authority, the Church will be charged with 
claiming power in temporal matters; from the point of 
view of the Church, the State will be encroaching on 
ecclesiastical prerogatives. 

The interesting feature of the present situation is 
that it is renewing, or threatening to renew, a clash 
which has occurred before and which, in fact, gives to 
medieval history such unity as it possesses. It was 
admitted in the Middle Ages that both Papacy and 
Empire were divine institutions. Each had full claim 
on the allegiance of his subjects. But to which was 
a Bishop subject? 

That particular question no longer arises. The ques- 
tion of to-day is to which authority, that of the Pope 
or that of the Duce, the Italian schoolmaster is subject ; 
and since the schools are State organizations which 
include religious teaching in their curriculum, the 
question cannot admit of a clear answer, 

It is part of the remorseless irony of history that 
the question should have arisen so soon, and that the 
man who not so many months since was held to be 
qualifying for eventual inclusion in the Calendar as 
S. Benito, should now be treading in the steps of 
Frederick II. It is no less ironical that one of the 
two original political developments of the twentieth 
century should be reviving the atmosphere of the 


in subtleties, and they were considered when the 
Lateran pacts were under negotiation. 


IS MATRIMONY 


thirteenth. But history reserves its finest irony for its 
repetitions. 


THREATENED? 


By Count KEYSERLING 


HE fundamental’ problems of life cannot be 

solved according to a schedule, because they are, 

both in reality and intrinsically, individual prob- 
lems. On every occasion when they arise the indivi- 
dual character of each affords the only starting-point 
for its solution, and consequently in every single case 
the solution must be unique also. 

Marriage is not the generally valid solution of all 
problems dealing with love, nor yet the natural fulfil- 
ment of every human craving: primarily because man 
is complex and too little integrated to permit of all his 
impulses being brought under one head without 
coercion.. Everyone is by nature polygamous, and 
woman more so than man, as her eroticism is more 
delicately graded. One consideration will suffice to 
make this clear, namely, that the natural goal of love 
is, for the differentiated woman, only in exceptional 
cases the goal of her entire needs; the latter being 


marriage partners think (generally) primarily of their 
progeny, neither the father nor the mother sees anything 
more in the other partner than a means to an end... 
this accounts in my opinion for the disregard in which 
women are held by all primitive men. These two points 
explain why marriage so rarely satisfies the demands of 
people possessing a highly personal consciousness, and 
it is just on this basis that most marriages among 
civilized races are built. ‘ 

Nevertheless, the frequency of unhappy marriages 
has not impaired the spiritual ideal of marriage for any 
succeeding generation. Consequently the true signific- 
ance of marriage cannot be contained in what marriage 
fails completely or entirely to achieve. For whatever 
man continues repeatedly to set himself as a task is just 
as essential to his spiritual and intellectual life as mere 
existence proves for natural necessity. 

An opinion of marriage as existing to-day, therefore, 


usually satisfied by a round of flirtations. Further, as 


| must take all the above conditions into consideration. 
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It is fashionable to-day to talk of the awful immo- 
that is prevalent in the world, nevertheless I am 
of the opinion that those who shake their heads on 
being questioned on the virtuous possibilities of the 
nt generation are just a little behind the times. 

A few years ago doubtless there was a laxity of living 
and a licence in language among the younger genera- 
ion that justified censure. Young men and young 
gomen talked lightly of the bonds of marriage and 
fived and loved as the fancy moved them. I have often 
heard young girls of that generation whose conversa- 
tion made me feel old-fashioned. 

Now a counter reaction has set in, and the young men 
and women of twenty to twenty-four, who will be called 
the generation of 1930, will have nothing to do with the 
foibles of the generation that preceded them. Even in 
America I found an utterly new spirit when I was there 
jast, and an even moral vein among the young people 
who were just coming out. For years they had heard of 
the petting parties of their elders and probably wit- 
nessed Many amorous passages that in a previous age 
would have been kept strictly private. They have taken 
up a firm stand against these immoral practices, and my 
one fear is that the movement towards a stricter code 
of morals that they have initiated may ultimately lead 
to a revival of that awful age we called the Victorian 
Era! I have found among young people, and naturally 


especially among young women, all over the world, the 
same tendency to revert to a less licentious mode of liv- 
ing. In Germany this is especially marked, and just as in 
the States the partisans of what was called ‘‘ com- 
panionate marriage ’’ (but that was really free-love 
legalized) are rapidly dwindling in numbers, so in my 
country the advocates of free-love and nudity are becom- 
ing few and far between. 

It is quite unnecessary, therefore, to talk, as many 
people have been talking, of the abolition of marriage 
as an institution in view of the growing disregard of its 
sanctity. Marriage has existed quite long enough to 
stand any attack made against it. It is a consecration 
of the rules of living which our forefathers evolved to 
get rid of the many disadvantages that free love 
possessed where men were concerned. It was created 
as a protest against disorder. Do not think for a 
moment that it will ever be abandoned as such by any 
large section of the community. It is a tradition that 
is stamped with the hall-mark of respectability. And as 
women, who after all are the makers of our civilization, 
are all essentially conservative by nature, it is bound to 
flourish and to remain as one of the basic principles of 
modern life. Morality swings easily from one pole to 
another, but it never oscillates sufficiently long in one 
direction to arrest its swing back to normal. Immo- 
rality, like war, is a state of abnormality. Slowly but 
surely we are swinging back to normality once more. 


WOMAN—THE EXPERIMENTALIST 


By ETHEL MANNIN 


WENTY years ago Florence Farr, novelist and 

feminist, in a little book entitled ‘ Modern 

Woman—Her Intentions,’ wrote, ‘‘ This is to be 
the Woman’s Century.’’ This was before women had 
the vote, and when out of 17 million women in England 
and Wales, it was estimated that only 60,000 had 
found their way into commerce and finance, whereas the 
textile industry absorbed 663,000, and domestic service 
nearly two million. Florence Farr prophesied ‘‘ a 
revaluation of all values,’’ and ‘‘the social world melted 
down and remoulded ‘ nearer to the heart’s desire.’ ’’ 
Four years later this prophecy came true with the 
violent sweeping away of old values by the Great War ; 
doors hitherto closed to women burst open of their 
own accord, and the invading army of women swept 
in... and has never swept out again. In 1918 woman 
achieved the vote and found her way into the honours 
list. The social emancipation of woman was an estab- 
lished fact, and the machinery once set in action acceler- 
ated through the sheer force of its own velocity. Many 
contend that it is still accelerating, with less of a roar, 
perhaps, but steadily. Those of us who are not 
feminists are inclined to question this, or at least to 
regard it as highly debatable. Some of us believe that 
in her emancipation woman has shown, not so much 
what she can do as what she cannot do; that she has 
revealed not so much her potentialities as her limita- 
tions ; and that the feminist, with her insistent clamour 
for recognition of an alleged ‘‘ equality ’’ of the sexes, 
is the worst enemy of woman. 

Let us consider the sum of feminine achievement since 
the war opened the doors of commerce, industry, and 
the professions to woman. We have women M.P.s 
and women barristers. But how many? How does 
Gertrude Bell compare with Lawrence of Arabia? Or 
Amy Johnson’s aeronautic achievement with the men 
who blazed the trail before her? This is not to belittle 
the courage and endurance of these adventurous women, 
but to urge the fatuity of the equality of the sexes 

im. For more than twenty years woman has had 


the opportunity to show what she could in freedom 
achieve; to put it vulgarly, she has ‘‘ had a go’’ at 
almost everything—science, exploration, politics, 
finance, engineering, law, medicine, the arts . . . but 
where are our great women scientists, surgeons, politi- 
cians, business magnates? Woman has not yet even 
achieved a daily paper of her own, though a few years 
ago a scheme was afoot to organize one; such papers 
as are devoted to woman’s interests and feminine 
causes are all controlled and published by men; just as 
men still control feminine fashions—not merely 
sartorial but intellectual; man still dictates both what 
she shall wear and what she shall think; and running 
the world remains, as always, very much a man’s job. 
Woman has yet to justify her intrusion into masculine 
spheres ; she has yet to blaze new trails, contribute any- 
thing of value to the scientific and the psychological 
research in which human progress has its roots. It is 
not enough that she should demonstrate that somehow, 
a little out of breath and lagging, she can march 
beside man; she has yet to demonstrate a pioneering, 
inventive, creative faculty, before she is entitled to 
claim any equality of the sexes. The most she has done 
so far is to show that it is possible—just possible, and 
no more—for women to compete with men. So far she 
has completely failed even to equal masculine achieve- 
ments; all her efforts still remain ‘‘ very good—for a 
woman.’’ Some of us are waiting for her to climb 
down and acknowledge that man remains essentially 
the superior sex—superior in every direction, physically, 
intellectually, creatively, inventively. 

Woman’s position to-day is a highly critical one. 
She has made a number of interesting experiments. 
She has flung a number of well-aimed stones into a 
number of interesting pools and raised a series of 
interesting ripples on the surface. ‘‘ Only that—and 
nothing more.’’ No new “‘ fire has come into the harp, 
fire from beyond the world ”’ that wakens it, nor has 
it begun to cry out yet to the eagles. We have had a 
number of minor social and ethical revolutions—but 
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where is the revelation? Twenty years of feminine 
emancipation has established the courage and enterprise 
and ‘‘ gameness ”’ of women, but no evidence of their 
equality with man has so far been forthcoming, nor, to 
the impartial mind, is there any promise of it in any 
sphere. Woman has proven her adaptability—but it 
has been perspiration without inspiration. The sum of 
all feminine achievement so far remains ‘‘ not bad—for 
awoman.’’ Which is creditable—but not good enough. 
Women have done their best—but it is not the best, 
and therein lies their failure. 

Where is the woman with the first-class mathematical 
mind of Bertrand Russell—or the woman with a brain 
anything approaching it? Where is the woman who 
writes as brilliantly as Aldous Huxley? What has 
woman contributed to music, to painting, to sculpture, 
to architecture, science? Where is our feminine 
educational pioneer? Where our great woman 
poet? Surgeon? Politician? Put the best of our 
women beside the best of our men, and their achieve- 
ments fade into insignificance. The promise of the 
great feminine movement to which the war gave so tre- 
mendous an impetus remains unfulfilled, and the 
potentialities of woman evaporate in the hard white 
light of the calculation of her achievement. 

This is ‘‘ the woman’s century ”’ inasmuch as it is 
a century of feminine experiment ; woman has demon- 
strated her wage-earning capacity; she has accom- 
plished a large measure of freedom; she has improved 
her social and economic status enormously; she has 
effected divorce law and educational and political 
equality—but whether or not these things contribute 
to her mass and individual happiness is debatable. 
Does the fact that it is easier to-day than in our grand- 
mothers’, or even our mothers’ day, to disrupt a home, 
add to the sum of human happiness? Are women 
happier because the universities are open to them? 
Does the middle-class woman and the working-class 
woman really care whether a Conservative or Labour 
Government is in power? The value of women in the 
Government is another thing which has yet to be 
proven; what, so far, have they achieved for their scx? 
What can they achieve while men still retain the 
balance of power ? 

I believe that in masculine spheres woman has no 
future. I believe that the future of woman lies in the 
home. I believe that there will never be more than a very 
small minority of women whose achievements will ever 
stand out as at all comparable with those of man, and 
they will stand out as the exceptions that prove the 
rule that running the world is essentially a man’s job, 
because man has superior brains, and a richer, creative, 
inventive and pioneering faculty. The war gave woman 
her opportunity to show what she could do—and she 
has shown what she can do; and at its best it is not 
good enough; the most important work of the world 
continues to be done by man; men make war and 
peace; they build bridges, railways, aeroplanes, ships; 
education, the press, government, is in their hands— 
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preg ft be. I see no future for 
of the big departments of our highly co ar 

tion. I see only experiment—dabbling ond Sn 
After more than twenty years of ‘ emancipation ® 
woman remains—the great experimentalist, 

And she has experimented long enough, 
substituted nursehood for 
for the home; she has done her best to destroy chiy 4 
in man; she has demanded privileges on the one hand 
while demanding equality on the other ; she has ina 
rated a subtle guerilla warfare between the sexes wae 
makes it more difficult than it naturally is for the sexes 
to understand each other and live in harmony. It has 
been an intensely interesting experiment—and illumina- 
tive. But the result has been the reverse of what the 
feminists anticipated, for it has yielded the fact that 
when all is said and done, woman’s true destiny and 
her finest work lies in the home, in the dual réle of the 
wife and the mother of men. What woman has to fight 
for is a saner education for her children, purer milk sup- 
plies, cleaner bread, lower infant mortality, and lower 
mortality among mothers, her right to practise contra. 
ception in the interests of her own health and the best 
interests of family life, better houses—houses which are 
easier to run, brighter and healthier to live in . . . but 
she fights these causes best with, as it were, her back 
to the family hearth, not by rushing round the world 
in aeroplanes, proving that she can act as King’s 
Counsel, and asserting a purely theoretic equality with 
man. She must co-operate with man in her own inter- 
ests—since he is, and always will be, the god in the 
social and political machine. Just as woman is, and 
always will be, the pawn in the hands of nature. Bio- 
logically every woman should bear children; but no 
woman who refuses to accept its responsibilities has 
any right to motherhood. It is time, surely, that the 
supreme importance of the home and of motherhood 
was restated! Any woman of average intelligence can 
write a novel or run an office or a shop, but to run a 
home efficiently and satisfactorily, and to bring up 
happy, healthy, children, calls for very fine qualifica- 
tions—the best in human nature. 

The great feminine experiment has been worth while, 
inasmuch as it has revealed the work for which woman 
is best suited. I do not believe that the generation of 
women growing up to-day, the daughters of the young 
mothers of to-day, will continue the experiment to any 
marked extent; I believe that there will be a great 
revival of home-interests with a corresponding tighten- 
ing up of the moral code... there will be less 
freedom, but a deeper, more fundamental satisfaction 
in life for women. I believe that the next generation 
of wives will make a better job of marriage as the 
result of their mothers’ experiments with freedom, 
that the home will reassert itself as woman’s true 
métier—and that women will be happier because of 
it—ceasing to be the experimentalist she will come into 
her kingdom. 


woman in an 


IN PARIS 


By CHarLes DAvy 


of Angkor-Vat has been brought from the jungles 
of Cambodia out into the daylight. Its recon- 
struction is a wonderful piece of exhibition architecture ; 
its beehive towers rise unruined and complete; the 
gigantic snakes that rear their seven heads along the 
stone causeway have been perfectly remodelled. You 
are shown Angkor-Vat untouched by time, as the 
Khmer builders left it seven hundred years ago. 
But the Paris Angkor does not fully suggest the 
character of the real Angkor. It is not only that dis- 


A T the Paris Colonial Exhibition the great temple 


tances have been drastically foreshortened; nor that 
the miles of bas-reliefs round the galleries are omitted; 
nor that the gay picturesqueness of an Exhibition park 
takes the place of densely-encircling tropical forests. 
Obviously, discrepancies of this kind were unavoidable. 
But Angkor-Vat was built as a temple to be worshipped 
in, not merely as a palatial monument to be looked at. 
The religious character of the design, leading inwards 
and upwards through successive doorways and stair 
ways to the central shrine, has been destroyed in the 
Paris reconstruction. The outer cloisters have been 
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cut away and the inner courtyards reduced to nothing. 
As well show Canterbury Cathedral with the western 
front removed and the choir screen cut in half. 

[| remember Angkor first at night, a hot moonlit night. 
The winding road from Siem Réap emerges suddenly 
into an immense clearing, where palm trees border a 

t moat; and beyond the moat, at the far end of a 

causeway, the galleries and towers of Angkor-Vat 
rise against the sky. It is extraordinary to come upon 
such a sight in the middle of tropical jungle where no 
tradition, even, of the Khmer empire remains. The 
native Cambodians may have Khmer blood in them, but 
if you ask them who built Angkor they say, ‘‘ The 


The Khmers seem to have arrived in the Mekhong 
delta towards the beginning of the Christian era. 
Probably they came from the direction of India, but 
their style of architecture is not much like any style 
of Indian architecture now existing. They built in 
stone as though they were building in wood, never 
using a keystone to secure their arches, and this is one 
reason why most of their buildings have crumbled so 
quickly. There are many other temples, some nearly 
as large as Angkor-Vat, buried in the neighbouring 
jungle; there are ruins of cities and watch-towers and 
reservoirs, all built of stone, often most elaborately 
ornamented. Huge stone faces are carved above gate- 
ways ; temple walls are crowded with bas-reliefs ; every- 
where among the ruins are scattered carvings and 
images of gods and men and serpents. 

In its prime the Khmer empire was famed throughout 
Asia for its wealth and its luxury. Its capital, Angkor- 
Thom, covered an area of four square miles. A certain 
Tcheou Ta Kouan, a Chinese envoy sent to Angkor in 
1295 by Kublai Khan, tells us of Angkor-Thom’s towers 
and bridges of gold ; of the ‘‘magnificent’’ palace build- 
ings with their golden window-frames; of the pro- 
cessions of elephants and palanquins, with cavalry and 
girls in flowered dresses to attend the King, who stood 
upright on his elephant, carrying a golden sword and 
omg round his throat ‘‘ nearly three pounds of large 
pearls.’’ 

But at the time of Tcheou Ta Kouan’s visit the day 
of the Khmers was nearly over. One accompaniment 
of their decline—and perhaps a contributing cause— 
was a gradual change from Brahmanism to Buddhism. 
Originally they were a warlike race; probably their 
religion was a warlike version of Brahmanism, mingled 


with phallic rites and the worship of the seven-headed 
Naga, the great snake-mother. But while Angkor-Vat 
was still building (the outer approaches seem never to 
have been finished) they came to prefer a more tranquil 
creed, and images of Vishnu and Siva were replaced by 
images of Buddha. In parts of the northern and 
eastern galleries of Angkor-Vat the bas-reliefs are of 
plainly inferior quality ; and here inscriptions state that 
‘* As Mahavishnuloka had not finished these two the 
King Onkaravarman Rajadhiraja Ramadhipativarman 
ordered the Vrah Mahidhara, the King’s artist, to 
finish.’’ Khmer art was sharing, by then, in the 
decadence of the Khmer empire. 

Exactly what happened during the next century is 
not yet known. The earliest records of modern 
Cambodia cannot be trusted, and between them and the 
Khmer inscriptions there is no satisfactory connexion. 
All that is certain is that the Khmers were attacked 
persistently by invaders—probably Siamese—and that 
within a quite short time their magnificent cities and 
temples had been left to moulder in the jungle. We 
can suppose that they moved down the river towards 
Pnompenh, the present Cambodian capital, and mingled 
gradually with the local tribes. But their distinctive 
civilization perished, and even by the surrounding 
natives its ruins seem to have been forgotten and then 
rediscovered. Angkor-Vat was regarded with awe as 
the work of superhuman beings and treated as a place 
of pilgrimage. 

In Europe, meanwhile, nothing was known of 
Angkor or of the Khmers. At last, in the year 1861, 
a Frenchman named Henri Mouhot happened to set out 
on a journey in search of natural history specimens 
across the province of Battambang, then Siamese 
territory. At sunrise on January 22 he saw the towers 
of Angkor-Vat rising above the tree-tops. From that 
date the modern history of Angkor begins. A great 
deal has been done, chiefly by the Ecole Francaise 
d’Extréme Orient, to clear the ruins and decipher the 
inscriptions ; but there are years of work still to do. 

That is the background of the Angkor reconstruction 
in Paris. Perhaps it is unjust to find the reconstruction 
disappointing. But I believe that it might have sug- 
gested a rather different atmosphere—an atmosphere 
less neat and well-ordered, more in keeping with the 
obscure history of this strange race of warrior-builders 
who came from no one knows where and housed their 
gods even more splendidly than they housed their kings. 


FRANCIS LEDWIDGE 


By Lyte Donacuy 


ing Padraic Pearse, and England was remembering 
Rupert Brooke, Francis Ledwidge was forgotten. 
One voice was raised in protest. In a Dublin news- 
paper run by Paddy Little there appeared a sonnet to 
Lord Dunsany, who had written prefaces for the suc- 
cessive editions of Ledwidge’s poetry. The sonnet, 
signed ‘* Fiat Justitia,’’ included the lines : 
How could you think, a moment, it were not 
Better that England sink, than Ledwidge die. 

In England the ‘ Last Poems ’ of Francis Ledwidge 
were reviewed in the Times Literary Supplement and 
I remember well my impression when I had finished 
teading that review. It was an impression of a slight 
volume of verse, the chief merit of which was its free- 
dom from pretension, of a poet who rose now and again 
into gentle lyricism, but who could never really have 
been anything but very minor, who, indeed, had left 
nothing written of much meaning or importance. The 
best of him was represented by the quotation : 

I took a reed and blew a tune, 

And sweet it was and very clear, 
To be about a little thing 

That only few hold dear. 


[:: happened that while Ireland was remember- 


And what of this poetry? However much Lord 
Dunsany appreciated Ledwidge’s genius, and I believe 
that he appreciated it more than any critic in Ireland, 
‘Fiat Justitia’? excepted, he was still far from 
appreciating it justly. What is to be thought of the 
critic who, quoting these verses : 

Above me smokes the little town 

With its whitewashed walls and roofs of brown, 
And its octagon spire toned smoothly down 

As the holy minds within. 


And wondrous impudently sweet, 
Half of him passion, half conceit, 
The blackbird calls adown the street 
Like the piper of Hamelin. 
jams the two together, thwarting the cadences which 
close each; denying us two unities and producing a 
whole without centre of gravity, in which the parts have 
lost their true relationship—incidentally bringing the 
last line into too dignified a frame? Already weak, 
as he had observed, this was only tolerable while it 
closed a ballad-like four-line verse. The misquotation 
recurred in the collected edition. 
It is true that Lord Dunsany deserves our gratitude 
for his part in bringing about the publication of 
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Ledwidge’s poetry; it is possible, also, that Ledwidge 
was in debt to him for a far more important service, for 
invaluable hints, advice, assistance; but in this article 
I bring a charge against him as a critic. The gravest 
part of this charge is concerned with his description of 
Ledwidge’s genius. Rightly pleading that Ledwidge 
shall not be dubbed ‘‘ The Burns of Ireland ’’ or spoken 
of in terms of John Clare, he proceeds, himself, to label 
him as the poet of the blackbird, at least to leave such an 
impression in the mind of the reader. If he had stopped 
there, little harm would be done; but in another pre- 
face he refers explicitly to Ledwidge’s ‘‘ rustic ’’ muse, 
which seems to limit the possible range and power of 
the poet it is applied to—perhaps because it directly 
qualifies the genius rather than the materials through 
which a particular genius expresses itself. This is the 
heaviest footprint Lord Dunsany has left, for he re- 
impresses it again and again in the prefaces. But 
Ledwidge was only the poet of the blackbird because 
he was the poet of fields and hedgerows, of fields and 
hedgerows because of the flat land of Meath, of these 
because of nature, of nature because of life. He was 
simply a poet, singing a very clear song—for the rest, 
he used the colour to his hand. As to his muse being 
rustic, Dunsany only forgets this on one occasion, and 
that is where he remarks, in passing, on Ledwidge’s not 
very frequent use of poetic diction, and instances his 
use of the word ‘“‘ lea.’’ But surely for a word to be 
poetic diction it must be a transfer from poetry to life, 
and is it quite certain that such was the source of the 
word in Ledwidge’s poetry? ‘‘ Lea ’’ is used by the 
country people in Ireland, north and south, to distin- 
guish between the uncultivated and the cultivated. It 
is by no means in the same class with words like 
** kirtle,’’ ‘‘ steed,’’ etc., and I think the distinction 
achieved, partly by its use, in one verse of Ledwidge’s 
argues against its being poetic diction with him : 


While the wild poppy lights upon the lea 
And blazes ’mid the corn. 


To pass to the poetry itself, if Ledwidge’s has any 
affinities in poetry, they are with Keats and Shake- 
speare, all of whose spontaneity he possesses, though he 
lacks much of their firmness and variety of rhythm, with 
other of their more splendid imaginative qualities. 
Again, if the type of his poetry could be aptly expressed 
by any phrase, more particularly than by the word 
“* lyrical,” I believe it would be expressed by saying 
that he is a ‘‘ Golden Age Poet,’ for this quality is 
inseparable from the spirit of all his finest work, and 
is almost explicit in ‘An Old Pain,’ where he seems to 
sing above peasanthood, culture, mythology, and yet in 
touch with all, listening how ‘‘ old querns turn round 
within the brain,’’ and crying : 


I hold the mind is the imprisoned soul, 

And all our aspirations are its own 

Struggles and strivings for a golden goal, 

That wears us out like snowmen at the thaw, 

And we shall make our heaven, where we have sown 
Our purple longings. 


Ledwidge is a ‘‘ Golden Age Poet ’’ by virtue of his 
own purple longings, and by means of the magic of his 
words. I will give one example of this latter from 
‘ Before Tears’ : 


Tear-fringed winds that fill the heart’s low sighs 
And never break upon the bosom’s pain, 

But blow unto the windows of the eyes 

Their misty promises of silver rain. 


It might be said that Ledwidge’s strength is in the 
description of nature; but this would be far from ade- 
quate. To some extent it is true of him that he had no 
need to think philosophy—he saw it. His best lyrics 
are themselves symbols universally true; for so great 
telling always becomes great making. In many of 
the poems images are, as it were, supercharged with 
meaning : 
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- And here the robin with a heart 
Has all in one short plagiariséd rhyme. 
Like stepping stones within a swollen river 


The hidden words are sounding in my brain 
Too wild for taming. 


And I who am a thought of God’s now long 
Forgotten in His mind, and desolate 

With other dreams long over, as a gate 
Singing upon the wind the anvil song, 

Sang of the Spring when first he dreamt of me. 


Occasionally he is more directly philosophical, as in 
‘In the Dusk ’: 
how could you wend 
The songless way contentment fleetly wings? 


Ledwidge’s technique calls for more remark. He 
uses words as a master. Indeed, he was one of the 
earliest of modern poets whom all words served: the 
humblest are gold in his verse. I remember : 


And like an apron full of jewels 
The dewy cobweb swings. 


And chrism droppeth on the world. 
And breezes honed on icebergs hurry past. 
. . .Bound to the mast of song. 
Even when he is just half successful, as with: 
You brought me facefuls of your smiles to share. 
And dykes are spitting violets to the breeze. 


we still have a feeling of complete sincerity about the 
attempt, and guess, moreover, that though it eludes us 
still, the vision was caught truly for the poet. 
‘ The Broken Tryst ’ is a lessoh in the technique of 
colour : 
. . . pearly droppings of the dew 
Emberyl the cobweb’s greyness. . . . 


Economy has much to say to it, as later on in the 
poem : 
You will not answer when I call your name, 
But in the fog of blossom do you hide, 
To change my doubts into a red-faced shame, 
By’n by when you are laughing by my side? 


In ‘ Thoughts at the Trysting Stile’ he sings of the 
orchard maid : 


Inly I feel that she will come in blue, 
With yellow on her hair, and two curls strayed 
Out of her comb’s loose stocks. 


This is sophisticated, but Ledwidge could be more 
sophisticated still, and, be it remarked, more beautiful : 


And her peal 
Of laughter will ring far, and as she tries 
For freedom I will call her names of flowers 
That climb up walls. 


Sadder, and yet more beautiful, it is this same 
sophisticated tone we catch in ‘ The Lost Ones,’ the one 
poem of Ledwidge which may be said to be well known, 
since it has found its way into more than one anthology; 
and yet one of the most surprising things about him is 
the bulk of his work which is good. ‘ Behind the Closed 
Eyes,’ ‘ The Linnet in a Cage,’ ‘ The Broken Tryst,’ 
‘ The Lost Ones,’ ‘ The Herons ’ are all beautiful lyrics; 
but, indeed, the lyric note is pure in almost everything 
he wrote, so that, as I have just suggested, his good 
work is remarkable were it from the point of view of 
bulk alone. 

To conclude, I forbear all speculation as to the poet 
he might have become had he lived. Enough to be 
grateful for the poet he was. Especially in Ireland we 
should prize him; but we in Ireland are unhappily 
more concerned, at present, to build against 4 
possible Upas than to make much of our garden, where 
the poetry of Francis Ledwidge is like apple blossom 
that shall not now come to fruit. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


By NoRMAN GORDON 


have been in a chill, unresponsive frame of mind 
when I went to the Olde Englysshe Artes and 
Handicraftes Fayre. I am told by those who know 
that the exhibits of stencilled jam jars and natural 
string jumpers have rarely been more varied or tasteful. 

But I did not get so far. Just inside the door 
was a stall displaying a new kind of artificial flowers. 
It was not that I was particularly wanting any 
artificial flowers at the moment, but I just sauntered 
up and began casually raking about to see what they 
had got. 

“ Fish-scales,’’ said a lady’s voice behind me. 

“| beg your pardon,” I said nervously, turning 
round. 

Fish-scales,”” the lady repeated. 

“Excuse me,’’ I said politely, disguising my 
alarm. ‘‘ But did you say fish-scales?’’ 

The lady told me that was what she had said. 
“Everything on that stall,’’ she added, ‘“‘ is made 
from fish-scales.”’ 

And sure enough she was right. The flowers were 
actually made from fish-scales, just as the fruit on 
the next stall was all made of suede. Everything in 
that exhibition, in fact, turned out to be made of 
something else. It was the whole idea of the place. 
There was a little woollen marigold, for instance, 
ina plaited straw pot that I bought later on. If it 
had been a real marigold in a real pot I should 
not have thought of buying it. 

Mind you, it is not that I have any special liking 
for artificial flowers. But there comes a moment in 
going round an exhibition when you simply have to 
buy. After you have stood dejectedly in front of a 
stall for some minutes, wondering why it was all ever 
allowed to happen, you find the basilisk eye of the 
stall-holder focussed full on you. If you are of a 
nervous disposition that unsettles you. In a sudden 
panic you snatch up the first thing that is handy. 
Perhaps it is a menu-holder made of fir-cones. 
Naturally, you do not want a menu-holder. 

“ Are they,’’ you ask, drawing yourself up to your 
full height and frowning heavily, ‘‘ made from Empire 
fir-cones 

They are. So there is nothing for it but to buy 
the menu-holder and give it away to a friend. It 
is only now that you discover that you have forgotten 
to ask the price, and you find that it has evidently 
been a hard autumn for fir-cones. Apparently, last 
year was a bad season for fish-scales and stale bread 
and beech-nut husks and other things as well. Any- 
how, everything at the Olde Englysshe Fayre seemed 
to be at inflation prices. 

I was just leaving, penniless, when a thought flashed 

across my mind. I went over to the fish-scale lady 
again. 
“T’m so fascinated by your work,’’ I began—she 
beamed—‘* and I bought one of your little posies just 
now ’’—the beam doubled—*‘ that I thought you might 
do something more for me.’’ 

She looked as devoted to the cause of pure art as 
every artist does in the face of an order. 

“Could you,’’ I said, ‘‘ tell me what you do with 
all the fish that is left over?” 

The beam flickered and went out. Then it came on 
¢gain—red this time. I turned and fled, carrying 
with me in retreat my fir-cone menu-holder, my 
woollen marigold in the plaited straw pot and my 
little bunch of fish-scales. 

I wish all the same that I did know what she does 
with it; I cannot believe that she eats it all. 


Lec back on it now I can see that I must 


. . UNTIL YOU ARE DEAD ” 
By Denis Myers 


HAVE committed a murder. With the full 
realization of what I was doing, I killed a woman. 
And I am not sorry. I am not a criminal by 

nature, neither am I devoid of moral or religious sense. 
But I am glad that I murdered Wilma Bravington. 

My name? Well, that hardly matters. You will 
read it in the Sunday papers, and I have always had 
the same shy feeling about writing my name that every 
man has about calling out his name in public—unlike 
women, who carry off this feat with a swagger as they 
say “‘ Mrs. Jones,” or—‘‘ Mrs. Bravington.” 

Poor Wilma Bravington. Slim, fair, pretty as a 
picture, no one deserved death less than she did. And 
yet I killed her; with my hands round her slender 
throat I saw her terrified eyes slowly glaze, felt the 
warm flesh go cold and limp under my grip. . . . 

I met Wilma three years ago, when she was just 
twenty. Wilma Gordon, she was then, a gay, swag- 
gering, typical member of the young set who believed 
that life was a delirious mixture of cocktails, night 
clubs, treasure hunts and the like. She was delight- 
fully young, deliciously naughty in her frank outlook 
on things, her unabashed greed for the champagne 
of life. And I, thirty-eight, just back from the 
tropics, ten years of which had left their mark on me, 
was flattered by the preference she seemed to have for 
me over the younger men in her happy-go-lucky crowd. 

Now, little things stand out in sharp focus against 
the blurred background of our companionship. 
Trivial things, yet inexpressibly dear; like the smear of 
lipstick on my mouth the first time she kissed me; like 
her childish excitement at unwrapping some trifle I 
had bought for her. 

Twice a week I used to beg her to marry me. 

‘** John,”’ she said to me once, ‘“‘I can’t. I shall 
probably love the wrong man entirely, darling, and 
then I’ll divorce him and marry you,” she added 
wickedly. 

I started to protest, but she laid a slim finger across 
my lips. 

‘** Wait,” she went on, ‘‘ I do love you, but I want 
a hectic, passionate affair, and I won’t do anything 
that’s—that’s not right,’’ she finished lamely. 

Such a child, she was, for all her sophistication and 
her debonair bravado. 

And then someone claimed her, calling ‘‘ Bill! ’’ 
impatiently, for these sexless names were the fashion 
among that crowd whose pose was to deny the sex of 
which they were so conscious. 

Later on I, poor fool, introduced her to Bravington. 
I had met him somewhere out East. He was a mis- 
sionary, a decent enough fellow, none of your hymn- 
book, Bible-phrase merchants, but a man who, in spite 
of his clerical collar, could damn and blast with the 
best of them, and a man who had done sound work in 
the East in some leper colony he had founded. 

He was only in his twenties: dark, with the burn- 
ing eyes of the fanatic, but well-bred enough, and a 
romantic contrast to my commonplace thirty-eight 
years, grizzled moustache, and sandy hair. From the 
moment he met Wilma, Fate played into his hand. I 
had to go into the country on business, and was away 
for over a month. And the first inkling I had of the 
state of things was when I returned to town. 

I rang up Wilma. She was out, dining with Brav- 
ington. I rang her up the following day. She was 
out—with Bravington. I walked down Bond Street, 
where I met Cherry Keans, one of the old crowd. She 
grinned at me from the driving wheel of her coupé. 

‘* Hop in!’’ she cried, ‘‘ you can take me to tea.”’ 

I obeyed, and learnt that Wilma and Bravington 
were inseparable. 
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‘** The crowd’s busted,’”’ said Cheery, inelegantly. 
** We've all gone our lone ways—and Wilma’s having 
a riotous affair with the padre.” 

I said nothing. I did not want to discuss Wilma 
with Cherry Keans. But I telephoned the young scamp 
at nine the next morning, when I knew she would be 
at home, if indeed she were awake at that hour. 

A sleepy voice answered my ring crossly. 

‘** Who the dev—why, John, darling ! ’’ 

I grunted at my end of the wire. 

** When,”’ I said maliciously, ‘‘ the parson chap can 
spare you for a few minutes, I’d like to see you.”’ 

She chuckled. ‘‘ John,” her voice came to me, ‘ I 
am making a very rude face at you. You’re a nasty 
jealous old man.’’ 

“‘Damn it!’’ I exploded. ‘‘Of course I’m jealous !” 

‘* Come and see me,’’ she went on; ‘‘ no—wait—I'll 
meet you at Claridge’s at four, to-morrow.”’ 

‘** To-morrow ?”’ I echoed disappointedly. 

She laughed again. ‘‘ T for temper, O for old, M for 
man 

I slammed down the receiver, and spent the day at the 
club, where my bridge game rightly disgusted every 
partner with whom I cut. 

Claridge’s at four. That memory stands out 
vividly. Wilma, adorable from the tiny. black hat on 
her sleek head to the black pumps on her silken feet, 
and with her—Bravington. 

** How do you do?’’ I said coldly. ‘‘ I didn’t know 
you were both coming.’’ 

She smiled at me a trifle tremulously. 

‘* Must bring my—husband,”’ she said, with a show 
of bravery. ‘‘ We were married half an hour ago.”’ 

I stared stupidly. 

Oh—yes—er, of course,’’ I mumbled. ‘‘ Con- 
gratulations, and all that——”’ 

Bravington beamed. Wilma’s eyes searched mine. 

‘* I’m afraid I can’t stop,’’ I began, but Wilma 
tucked her arm in mine and led me to a chair. 

‘* Just half an hour,’’ she whispered. ‘‘John, darling, 
please——. Then we're off on our honeymoon.”’ 

I winced. 

** T couldn’t go without a few minutes with you. I 
want you,”’’ she added, with innocent cruelty, ‘‘ to be 
good friends, you two.’’ 

And so for half an hour I sat and gossiped and smiled 
and wished Bravington to the depths of the Hell I was 
enduring. ... 

A month later they came back and took a flat in 
Chelsea. I tried to keep away, but I couldn’t, and 
after some months I got into the habit of going to see 
them. I don’t think Wilma was so happy then; the 
cares of keeping up appearances on a small income 
were beginning to tell on her. She looked thinner, 
more ethereal, more beautiful than ever, but there was 
a forced gaiety about her I did not like. 

One afternoon we were alone. 

‘* When George goes out, next month,’’ she said, 
** T’ll be lonely.’’ 

I stared. 

** Aren’t you going with him?”’ I asked. 

She shook her head slowly. _ 

T—can’t,’’ she said. ‘‘I couldn’t stand the 
life—or the climate—oh, I know I’m a beast—he’s 
begged me to go, but I won’t.’’ She drummed a tattoo 
on her knee with her fingers. ‘‘ John,’’ she broke out 
suddenly, ‘‘ I’m sick of the sound of his beastly 
mission. I’ve tried to be interested. I’ve tried to see 
how noble and self-sacrificing and idealistic he is, but 
I can’t. It’s all been a ghastly mistake. We've 
nothing in common.”’ 

She burst into tears. I put my hand on her shoulder. 

** Poor old kid,’’ I said softly, and at that moment 
Bravington came in. 

Fool that he was he flew into a temper, accused me 
of making love to his wife. Fool, because it only 
alienated her further from him and, to do him justice, 
he was genuinely fond of her. But his work came first. 
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** You can get out,”’ he said, ‘‘ and you n ’ 
back, either now, or after I’ve gone pee 7 ‘come 

I consigned him to blazes. ‘‘ I’ll come back when I 
damned well please as long as Wilma wants me,” | 
answered. 

And with that I left. 

The next day he apologized. I think he had had a 
pretty bad time with Wilma, and she had threatened 
to pack up her things and leave at once unless the 
quarrel was patched up. 

We saw him off at Waterloo together, Wilma and | 

He tried to keep the hate out of his eyes as he shook 
hands with me, and I fidgeted, and wished the infernal 
train would start. When it steamed out of the station 
Wilma stood watching it with tears in her eyes, j 

** What a relief, what a damned relief,’’ she said. 

And that was the last time we referred to the subject, 

Five months Jater her baby was born. I came to 
see her. 

** IT think I’ve a new interest in life,’’ she said. 

I’m glad,’’ I answered, and she smiled wistful] 
up at me, and pressed my hand gently. 

** Dear John,’’ she said, ‘‘ I know you are.”’ 

Then I was called abroad, and it was nearly a year 
before I saw her again. : 

She looked worried, but was evidently glad to see me, 

‘* Where’s the son and heir?’’ I asked lightly. 

Wilma played with a pendant on a silver chain 
around her slender neck, 

** He’s in the country—with friends,’’ she said. ‘| 
was afraid 

‘“* What is it?” I asked. ‘‘ What’s troubling you?” 

She sighed wearily. For a minute she said nothing. 
Then: ‘‘ George comes home next week,’’ she said, 
inconsequently. 

Is that it?’’ 

She shook her head. 

** No—I’ll tell you to-morrow—or not at all.”’ 

She put a hand on my arm. ‘‘ Don’t bother me, 
John,” she said; ‘* come Spund to lunch to-morrow, 
and I’ll tell you—or there’ll be nothing to tell.’’ 

That was all she would say, and with that I had to 
be content. 

And the next day she told me. Told me, slipping 
down one shoulder of her simple frock, and showing 
me a patch no bigger than a half-crown on her creamy 
skin, a patch of snowy whiteness. 

My lips went dry. I took a step forward, and she fled. 

‘* Don’t touch me!’’ she almost screamed. ‘ You 
mustn’t. Don’t you see?’’ 

And then I understood. Wilma Bravington was a 
leper. Bravington had carried the infection to her. It 
had missed him, and had struck at his wife. 

‘* That patch is steadily growing larger,”’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘ that’s why I sent baby away. I shut my- 
self up, saw nobody. I wasn’t sure—the doctors 
weren’t sure. To-day, they know. They told me. 
And it’s incurable. 

I stood aghast. ‘* Good God!’’ I said. “‘ It’s: un- 
believable !’’ 

She laughed mirthlessly. ; 

“It’s true, John,’’ she said, ‘‘ and it means—a liv- 
ing death for me, in a leper colony. Not even the 
consolation of a speedy death. Oh!’ she cried 
bitterly, ‘‘ I’m rotten—rotten physically, and rotten 
mentally—I haven’t even the courage to kill myself. 
And the whiteness will spread—and spread—and—— 

She fell, sobbing, on the settee. 

And then I took her in my arms and kissed her, 
kissed her while she fought to get free, and then lay 
unresisting. : And then my hands crept round her throat 
and I pressed tight—tighter. .. . 

Bravington will be here next week. But I shall be 
still awaiting trial, and I shall not be able to kill him 
with my bare hands, as I killed his wife. ‘ 

But, ‘at least, I shall meet her on the Other Side soon, 
whereas he will have to go on living, poor devil ! 
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THE THEATRE 
TWO TIGER CATS 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Tiger Cats. By Karen Bramson. Adapted by Michael 


Orme. Royalty Theatre. 
Marriage By Purchase. By Steve Passeur. 
Version by Jocelyn Clive. Embassy Theatre. 


¢ . IGER CATS ’ is a revival. It is also a trans- 
lation from the French. And since revivals are 
unexciting, and translations from the French 
not at the moment popular, it is unlikely that this 
“* tragi-comedy ”’ will be so successful as to induce Mr. 
Leon M. Lion, who presents it, to prolong its life at 
the Royalty beyond the allotted span of four weeks. 

If the play does prove successful, it will not be owing 
to the acting of Miss Edith Evans and Mr. Robert 
Loraine; for there are, unfortunately, some other char- 
acters so weakly played as to dilute the entertainment 
as a piece of exciting ‘‘ theatre’’; nor even to the 
advertisement given to it by a member of the audience 
at the first performance, who was provoked, partly by 
Madame Bramson’s virulent misogynism, and partly 
by her own hysteria and impercipience, to a protesting 
cry that ‘‘ Women are not like that! ” 

These public exhibitions of a private indignation are 
evidence—not, of course, conclusive, but at least sug- 
gestive—that the author has said something unusual, 
and has said it in an unequivocal and thoroughly excit- 
ing way. Usually, I regret to say, the commotion is 
out of all proportion to the cause. It takes very little 
to excite the fury of these public protestants, and as 
often as not the provocation exists only in their own 
undisciplined imaginations. Moreover, they are usually 
protesting against something which even the ordinary 
playgoer has long since accepted as a platitude. And 
when the outburst is occasioned by a play which was 
acted for more than a hundred performances as long 
ago as 1924, not even Mr. Alan Bland can hope to reap 
a very rich harvest of publicity, nor Mr. Coales to be 
uncomfortably busy at the box-office. 

No, if anything is going to entice big audiences to 
the Royalty, it will be the fact that ‘ Tiger Cats’ is 
by a woman and about a woman. I am always being 
told that the fate of every play is on the laps of the 
women, and also that nothing makes such an irresist- 
ible appeal to women as a play which tells the more 
derogatory truths about them. Well, Madame Bram- 
son’s truths are certainly derogatory, and she states 
them—affirmatively through the mouth of M. Chau- 
mont, and demonstratively through the personality of 
Madame Chaumont—in unequivocal language and with 
highly coloured portraiture. Women are greedy, selfish, 
heartless, cunning, utterly unscrupulous, and—worst of 
all!—immensely strong. ‘‘ C’est terrifiant,’’ cries 
M. Chaumont, ‘‘ comme elles sont fortes!” 

Not, of course, all women! Madame Bramson does 
not generalize as rashly as all that. But some women; 
women like Madame Chaumont; and alas, says 
Madame Bramson, there are ‘‘ thousands of women ”’ 
like her. Madame Chaumont is married to an eminent 
neurologist, who infuriates his pleasure-loving wife by 
delivering unprofitable lectures instead of setting up 
as a fashionable nerve-specialist. How he ever came 
to marry the unsuitable Suzanne would pass my com- 
prehension, if this were an English play. On their 
wedding-day he had reverently given her the finest 
ring he could afford, and overheard her discontented 
murmur that the diamond was not a larger one! It is 
difficult to imagine that this mercenary character was 
not revealed to her fiancé during the engagement. But 
this is not an English play; and it is only in our 
native drama that the plot is more important than the 
theme, that the story must be based on probabilities, 
and the characters must be ‘‘ real people.’’ The 


English 
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Continental playwright, on the other hand, js 
story-teller than a preacher who regards the 
as a form of parable; and the failure of most a 
tions, from the French especially, is due to our inabili 
to accept them in the spirit in which they are offered. 

In regard to ‘ Tiger Cats,’ for instance, one could 
ask any number of inconvenient questions, but 
would all be utterly irrelevant. Madame Bramson’ 
purpose is to make, in a dramatically exciting Pal 
what she believes to be an extremely important ex. 
posure of a certain, not uncommon, type of woman 
She exaggerates—purposely. She refuses to do more 
than very gently hint that M. Chaumont is in part to 
blame. Nor (as she might have done) does she attem 
to justify the use of those peculiar weapons with which 
Nature has thoughtfully equipped the physically 
weaker sex. She is intent on one thing only ; and that 
one thing is exposure. Madame Chaumont is subjected 
to a psychological X-ray, and the secrets of her soy! 
are bared before us. 

The most important of these secrets is her wish to 
dominate her husband. She is perfectly aware that he 
despises and detests her; she suspects, however, that 
(to use an English euphemism) he is still ‘‘ in love ” 
with her, and that it is only his pride that prevents 
him from succumbing physically. And her adultery 
with the Baron Tanesco is committed, not so much 
to gratify her own desire, or because her extravagance 
requires a wealthy lover (though these are secondary 
motives), as by jealousy to break down the resistance 
of her husband. 

As Suzanne, Miss Edith Evans is magnificent, 
Superficial criticism, taking its cue from American 
films and English musical comedy, might argue that 
physically Miss Evans is not the “sexy bit ”’ (to 
borrow a neologism) that the wife of M. Chaumont 
must have been. But the standards of Hollywood 
and Shaftesbury Avenue are not, so far as I can judge, 
the same as those of life; and this Madame Chaumont 
of Miss Edith Evans—superbly sex-conscious, and 
superbly physical—would, I am prepared to wager, 
triumph, and without the slightest difficulty, over all 
the ‘‘ It-girls ’’ in the world! With regard to the 
M. Chaumont of Mr. Robert Loraine, I confess that 
at the time I found his performance far from satis- 
factory. Physically a lion, his voice was strangely 
bleating and his acting lamb-like. And at first I could 
only explain the inconsistency by assuming that the 
actor was unequal to the réle. But subsequent reflec- 
tion has persuaded me that the portrait was a very 
faithful one. M. Chaumont was undoubtedly a physic- 
ally impressive man; his lectures were extremely 
popular with women. That, indeed, was how he met 
Suzanne. On the other hand, beneath the surface he 
was weak, a student rather than a man of action. 
Psychologically, therefore, this M. Chaumont was not 
merely, justifiable but inevitable; it is only when one 
thinks of Madame Bramson’s play as ‘‘ theatre ” that 
a stronger portrait seems desirable. 

There is another adaptation (or translation?) at the 
Embassy: Passeur’s ‘ L’Acheteuse.’ I have only 
space to mention that the Suzanne of Madame Bram- 
son’s play is a mere tiger-kitten when compared with 
Passeur’s Eloise! The play is an original, con- 
tinuously interesting, and almost fantastic study of a 
sex-starved woman who buys herself a husband. On 
learning that he finds her physically repulsive and 
intends returning to his mistress, she imprisons him 
and proceeds to force him to make love to her. The 
play is what is called ‘‘ outspoken,’’ though I fancy 
the censor’s pencil and Dame Sybil Thorndike’s per- 
sonality have combined to obscure the author’s argu- 
ment. Abnormal sensuality is quite outside Dame 
Thorndike’s range, and she replaces the real motive 
inspiring Eloise with what appears to be a purely 
insane and non-Sadistic cruelty. Mr. Donald Wolfit 
played with ease, strength and admirable restraint as 
the husband. 
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THE FILMS 
HEROIC AND HEROIN 


By Mark Forrest 


Ben Hur. Directed by Fred Niblo. The Tivoli. 
Ternished Lady. Directed by George Cukor. 
Carlton. 


‘Be: HUR’ has returned to the scene of its 


The 


former triumph (the picture ran at the Tivoli 

for fifty-one weeks a couple of years ago) with 
a synchronized score and its ‘‘alarums and excursions 
in sound.’’ The synchronized score should prove of 
great value to the small provincial theatres, but, so 
far as London is concerned, the original accompani- 
ment was just as satisfactory, nor is much gained by 
the introduction of the various sound effects—indeed, 
the Hortator’s hammer appears to be completely out 
of time. There are other things, too, which progress 
has rendered a little unsatisfactory. When this film 
was made it was fashionable to introduce colour 
sequences, but the colour is harsh and the continuity 
becomes blurred by its use, while the acting of Ramon 
Novarro, May McAvoy and Francis Bushman is arti- 
ficial. Apart from these criticisms, however, the 
picture stands out as a great contribution to the 
cinema; it has action, that essential ingredient of 
which the talking films have largely deprived the 

lic. 

‘Ben Hur ’ was seen by over a million people when 
it was first shown, but if there should be some who 
have not witnessed the battle of the triremes and the 
fate of Messala they should rush to have a change 
from racketeers, American newspaper reporters, gold- 
diggers and vulgarities. They will probably become 
a little bored after Messala has bitten other people’s 
dust, but making allowances for that, I think that 
they will find the picture infinitely more satisfying than 
those which depict the biting of other people’s necks. 
The latter progression may be found at the Carlton 
where Tallulah Bankhead, supported by Clive Brook, 
makes her first appearance in a talking picture. She 
has been beautifully photographed; but here is a 
sample of the dialogue : 

“She married me for my money.” 

“ Well, what do you expect? This is New York, isn’t it?”’ 
It is not a question of my losing my sense of 
humour, but there is not one character in this film 
who is not utterly loathsome and not one value that 
is not entirely false. 

Here is the story of ‘ Tarnished Lady ’—a young 
woman of an old family, though she says she is in love 
with a poor writer, marries a man for his money (she 
breaks the news to the writer in church) and takes so 
little interest in her husband that she tells him she is go- 
ing to leave him on the very day when, unknown to her, 
he is being ‘‘ hammered ”’ on Wall Street. She leaves 
him to marry her writer, who, apparently in order to 
get his play on, is living with a rich man’s daughter. 
Humiliated by this, the young woman gets drunk, but 
finally goes back to her husband in time to prevent him 
Marrying the rich man’s daughter, who had had 
enough of the writer, for her money. There is, also, the 
inevitable child, and I lost count of the beds. It is true 
there is no heroin in the picture, but the after-effect of 
seeing such unmoral trash is quite as enervating. 


‘M.’ A NEW FRITZ LANG FILM 
[From Our BERLIN CoRRESPONDENT] 


Fritz Lang’s first talking film provided the Berlin 
public with a not unexpected sensation. The central 
figures are chosen from real life, a ‘‘Massenmoerder’’ ; 
a homicidal maniac is seen in the leading réle and the 


‘* Ringvereine,’’ Berlin’s organized criminal gangs, 
fill an important part in this most disturbing of Grand 
Guignol plays. The ‘‘ Alex,’’ Berlin’s Scotland Yard 
on the Alexanderplatz, the mean streets of the 
Schlesische Bahnhof quarter, the haunts of criminals 
and prostitutes, provide a suitable background. 

The story, based on the recent Disseldorf murders 
and similar series of crimes, is painfully realistic. A 
modern ‘‘ Jack the Ripper’’ terrorizes Berlin, the 
number of his child victims grows week by week and 
universal horror reaches the verge of hysteria when 
the murderer sends a letter to the Press announcing 
new crimes. The strain on the police is becoming 
unbearable and—a stroke of Lang’s genius—the Ring- 
vereine are exasperated by nightly raids. ‘‘ Legiti- 
mate business ’’ is virtually at a standstill owing to 
abnormal police activity, and the gang leaders decide 
that the murderer must be “‘ liquidated,’’ and that the 
large and intricate criminals’ and beggars’ organiza- 
tion must be concentrated on the capture of the 
murderer. 

The exciting chase and capture of the murderer is 
followed by an extraordinarily dramatic scene when 
the criminal is dragged to a derelict factory to be 
judged by Berlin’s underworld. Here Lang’s remark- 
able gift for handling crowds is seen at its best; the 
villainous assembly, including every type of criminal 
from card-sharper in evening dress to the toughest 
cut-throats of the Acker Strasse, is intensely alive as 
it follows the duel between Counsel for the Prosecu- 
tion, an expert in homicide with three convictions for 
manslaughter to his credit, and Counsel for the 
Defence, a lawyer turned criminal. 

The point to be decided, and to be decided at once 
as the police might arrive on the scene at any minute, 
is whether the murderer should be killed on the spot 
or handed over to the proper authorities as a lunatic. 
At the moment when the murderer’s immediate death 
seems inevitable, all hands go up as strong police 
detachments enter the factory. The decision on the 
murderer’s fate is transferred to the forces of law and 
order. 

It is questionable whether this brutally realistic film 
is desirable; the activities of the underworld are 
already given quite sufficient prominence by the Berlin 
Press, and it is even more doubtful whether the picture 
theatre is the proper place for propaganda against the 
abolition of capital punishment. There can, however, 
be no doubt regarding the technical excellence of the 
film and the exceptionally high quality of acting. Peter 
Lorre’s performance as the murderer could not be 
surpassed. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


DISESTABLISHMENT 


SIR,—I thought Mr. Quintin Hogg’s signed article 
in your issue of May 23 would elicit some reply; as 
it has not, may I offer a few considerations? 

Let me begin by saying that I am not concerned 
to defend the Church Assembly; I never liked its 
constitution, although I was a very old member of 
the House of Laity till I resigned last July, nor am 
I a thick and thin defender of Establishment or of 
Disestablishment. I will only remark in passing that 
if the fact of Establishment is held to mean that the 
Church of England is to reflect the general religious 
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opinion of the English people and not to teach them, 
I cannot believe that any self-respecting Christian 
would want to belong to her; we should all become 
Noncons. of some sort or another. 

Mr. Quintin Hogg does not say that by some 
Establishment Act the State set up a new Church and 
then proceeded to endow it: he probably knows too 
much history. But many of your readers would infer 
this from his article, and it certainly seems to be 
necessary to his argument. There is nothing like con- 
temporary history; let me give a little story. 

Some years ago I was writing a history of Little 
Petherick parish, in Cornwall, with which I have been 
long connected. In the sixteenth century there was a 
rector who bore the very English name of Simon 
Hatkins. Now Mr. Hatkins, inducted rector in Henry 
VIII's reign, lived all through the reign of Edward VI. 
Queen Mary came to the throne, but still Mr. Hatkins 
ministered in Little Petherick Church. And, what is 
more, through all these reigns he enjoyed the same 
parochial revenues, not from the State but from the 
gifts of pious generations before him, just as his 
successor at this day enjoys them. What is true of 
Mr. Hatkins was true of the great body of parochial 
clergy of England during these troublous times, and 
the Marian clergy, with very few exceptions, retained 
their benefices under Elizabeth. 

One other point. Mr. Hogg writes of Mass in 
Westminster Cathedral, and suggests that it would 
take an Act of Parliament to have a Mass in West- 
minster Abbey. Now, our Mr. Hatkins celebrated 
the Eucharist according to the Latin rite in Henry 
VIII's reign and again in Queen Mary’s. In Edward 
VI’s time he must have used the office of the first 
English Prayer Book, there called ‘‘ The Lord’s Sup- 
per and Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass.”’ 
Evidently, like Cranmer and the compilers of the 
Prayer Book, he did not see much difference. What 
is the difference? Will Mr. Hogg tell us what makes 
a Mass? For he must know. 

I am, etc., 
ATHELSTAN RILEY 


INFANT MORTALITY IN BOMBAY 


SIR,—Some months ago, the accurracy of a state- 
ment of mine regarding infant mortality in the City 
of Bombay was challenged in your paper by an anony- 
mous correspondent who styled himself ‘‘ An Indian 
Contributor.’’ My authority for the statement is an 


official publication of the Government of Bombay 


entitled ‘‘ Report on an Enquiry into Working Class 
Budgets in Bombay ”’ and issued by the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay. On page 26 of the 
Report, figures are quoted from the annual report 
of the Executive Health Officer for 1921. Infant 
mortality per 1,000 registered births in single-room 
tenements was 631.1 in 1920 and 828.5 in 1921. The 
average for the entire city was 552.2 and 666.7 for 
those two years. 
I am, etc., 


Madras, India B. Surva Rao 


‘ THE LAMP IS SHATTERED ’ 


SIR,—In the frank story under the above title, in 
your last issue, the implication seems to be that 
Michael Bailey’s complex was resolved by the ‘‘second 
movement.”’ In any case, I think most of your readers 
will agree that it is a good thing for Society that the 
majority of boys (including Michael Baileys) are cheer- 
fully amenable to the Public School system, which is 
specially designed for the ultimate good of Michael 
Baileys and so of Society. The methods may be rough, 
but they are effective, and it is a sound British instinct 
which “ jibs against’’ the humourless introvert 
Michael Bailey type at school. 

I am, etc., 
Ex-UsHER 


6 June 193; 


SIR,—Mr. Brian Fitzgerald gave us a study 
somewhat salacious in parts, of the Freudian Psycho. 
logy, in last week’s Saturpay Review. 
Michael Bailey and ‘‘ Young Woodley ” 
when in the adolescent stage, at any rate, 
useless and abnormal. Personally, I have no doubt 
that “‘ sex ’’ is dominant in almost every case of 
‘* abnormal psychology,’’ and such characters remain 
abnormal through life. Usually they develop into what 
‘Dr. Hadfield calls the homo-sexual type, and this type 
if they marry, always produce the neurasthenic pes 
epileptic child. 

The stupid habit of allowing school-boys to abstain 
from games is a “‘ genetic ” crime, and poetry should 
be excluded from every school library. It is amusing 
to notice that our younger journalists regard the New 
Psychology as a modern discovery, when it is really as 
old as Potiphar’s wife. | Psycho-analysis will never 
cure the abnormal, and the normal people will adopt 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s dictum that ‘‘ the preservation of 
the race is achieved by the most unintellectual methods 
that a wit-less God could inflict on the human species.” 
No wonder St. Paul wrote, ‘‘The flesh warreth against 
the spirit.’’ 


were, 
absolute] 


I am, etc., 


ARTHUR S. CHILSOHM 
Stanhope Street, W. 


THE WIMBLEDON TOURNAMENT 


SIR,—Last year the All England Club inaugurated 
a new system regarding reserved seats for the Wim- 
bledon Tennis Tournament : tickets sold were not, as 
formerly, available for the whole fortnight of the 
Tournament, but only for half the period, thus 
enabling twice the number of people as compared with 
former years to obtain reserved seats. The actual 
system adopted was that each ticket sold entitled the 
holder to a reserved seat round the Centre Court only 
on alternate days. 

This idea was first suggested in your columns four 
years ago by your correspondent ‘‘ Tournebroche.” 
Up to a point I feel grateful to him for it enabled me 
for the first time last year, at the new Wimbledon, to 
obtain (from a friend) a reserved seat on the Centre 
Court for two days. I say ‘‘ up to a point,” because 
I regard the Centre Court as a most depressing place 
(it is like a prison) to spend half a day in, even though 
the tennis be high class. 

May I also put forward a suggestion now on my own 
behalf—one which I hope may likewise be taken up in 
good time by the All England Club management? The 
fare served up during the last two or three days of 
every Wimbledon Tennis Tournament is always very 
meagre—virtually only the Centre Court and No. 1 
Court are occupied by competitors. May I suggest 
that the management stage some of the ties of the 
Inter-County Lawn Tennis Championship during those 
final days of the Tournament? This would give those 
numerous enthusiasts crowded out from the two chief 
courts something to look at on the other courts which 
otherwise are empty.. 

I am, etc., 
SETON KENNARD 

Clapham Common, S.W. 


BILL STUMPS, HIS MARK 


SIR,—Mr. Vernon Rendall gives a mention of two 
Wellerisms from ‘Rob Roy,’ coined, as far as |! 
recollect, by the Scotch gardener when he thought he 
was not getting his fair service of attention. 

There is an earlier one from ‘ Kenilworth.’ The 
villainous Michael Branston says : ‘‘ I go to better my-_ 
self, as the old woman said when she jumped from 
Kingston Bridge.’ In Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho!’ 
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there is one. Frank Leigh declares: ‘‘ It’s all in the | of treating the world as an economic unit? Yet we 


day's work, as the lion said- when he ate the 
missionary.” 
Jam quoting from memory. Other examples could 
be disinterred. 
I am, etc., 
ARCHIBALD GIBBS 
Islington, N.1 


SIR,—Dickens had ‘‘ the great antiquarian dis- 
” from Scott, no doubt; but there is an obvious 
jiterary source for it, as well as Matthew Darly’s cari- 
cature. In ‘ Memoirs of a Sad Dog’ Town and 
Country Magazine, July-August, 1770), Thomas Chat- 
terton had represented ‘‘ Baron Otranto’’ as reading 
a broken stone, once inscribed ‘‘ James Hicks lieth 
here, with Hester his wife,’’ as ‘‘ Hic jacet corpus 
Kenelmae Sancto Legero. Requiescat,’’ etc., etc. This 
story was reprinted (1778) in Chatterton’s ‘ Miscel- 
nies,’ and Horace Walpole wrote to Cole on 
August 22 of that year: ‘‘ Chatterton did draw me 
under the title of Baron of Otranto, but unluckily the 
picture is more like Dr. Milles [the Rowleian President 
of the Society of Antiquaries] and Chatterton’s own 
devotees, than to me.’’ Chatterton probably took the 
idea from a letter signed ‘‘ Theates Aoratus,’’ in the 
Town and Country for October, 1769. I imagine 
Darly’s caricature, where the ‘‘ epitaph ’’ is almost the 
same, to be subsequent to this (?1771). 

‘Memoirs of a Sad Dog’ was again printed in 
Southey and Cottle’s edition of the poet’s ‘ Works,’ 
which Scott reviewed in the Edinburgh (April, 1804), 
deven years before the publication of The Antiquary. 


At p. 227 of that review, reference is made to the ‘‘per- . 


gnal abuse and private slander’’ of Chatterton’s 
“essays for periodical publications.’’ 
I am, etc., 
E. H. W. MEvERSTEIN 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1 


OVER-PRODUCTION 


SIR,—In your last issue you write: ‘‘ For a long 
time past the cost of selling goods has mounted while 
the cost of producing goods has declined. A moment’s 
thought shows that this means a tendency to excess 
in supply, which eventually means saturation of 
demand.’’ 

I venture to think that there may be another 
explanation, namely, that the middleman has too 
strong a hold on the goods. The Co-operative 
Societies have never done much in this country; but 
a little more enterprise and intelligence might bring 
the consumer into closer touch with the producer. 
This especially applies to agriculture. 

There is also a further factor to be considered, 
namely, the question of over-population. Our 
ancestors encouraged over-population so as to get 
cheap labour, and this policy is largely responsible for 
the unemployment of to-day. Obviously the popula- 
tion must be reduced if there is to be work and comfort 
for all, and this ideal is more nearly realized in France, 
where birth control has been practised for a century. 

It seems difficult to believe that essential commodi- 
ties such as food, boots and clothes are over-pro- 
duced when so many unfortunate people seem to lack 
them; but even if the rudimentary necessities of life 
are available for everyone there is no doubt that over- 
population is largely responsible for the decline of the 
middle-class in England which is so admirably 
described by your contributor Mr. Scott-James. 


I am, etc., 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 E. S. P. Haynes 


_SIR,—There is plenty of evidence in favour of your 
view that the world is suffering from the over-pro- 
duction of goods rather than from the maldistribution 
o gold. Who, twenty years ago, would have dreamt 


are well on the way to it in regard to the exportable 
production of sugar and tin and, in spite of last week’s 
failure, may yet see it in the case of wheat. 

The impulse to this new movement comes from the 
fact that there is more than enough to go round. A 
rationalized world market means restricted production 
plus an export quota. Neither device can succeed 
without the other, and the Wheat Conference broke 
down because Russia objected to restriction and 
America to the quota. Both objections were reason- 
able from the national standpoint, but every nation 
can find reason for regarding its own case as 
exceptional. 

That reason once found, the next step is to make 
it valid by some form of protection. Hence our 
present contradictory situation, with rising tariffs 
everywhere, coupled with suggestions for economic 
federations, enlarged free trade areas and the like. 
The last result of the policy of economic nationalism 
is that to a general glut of commodities it adds one 
more commodity, gold. America first and now France 
have turned the medium of exchange into the one 
import which they will take. Having got it they do 
not know what to do with it. — 

I believe that the orthodox economists would agree 
with all this. But when I go on to argue that, as 
experience shows, a world order is impossible, that 
a purely nationalist tariff is suicidal, and that the 
proper policy for any country, and especially for this 
country, is to use the fiscal weapon to make commercial 
bargains aiming at the maximum exchange of goods, 
orthodoxy holds up its hands in horror. Surely this 
is one of the things no fellah can understand. 


I am, etc., 
OBSERVER 


BOLSHEVISM AND THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


SIR,—In his letter to you entitled ‘ Bolshevism and 
the Five-Year Plan’ Mr. Arnold Rechberg makes the 
following statements : 


In Dutch India, one strike, one boycott and one revolt 
of the natives follows the other, so that the buying power 
of this colony has diminished already to a degree that 
has greatly been felt by the mother country, Holland. 


May I request the hospitality of your columns to 
point out that these statements are inaccurate? 

In the Netherlands East Indies strikes are virtually 
unknown, boycotts are limited to very occasional 
attempts by Chinese merchants to boycott Japanese 
goods, while, with the exception of the purely local 
and quickly suppressed Communist disturbances as 
long ago as 1926-27, revolts in the Netherlands 
East Indies are also unknown. 

The diminished buying power of Holland’s Colonial 
Empire is solely due to general world depression. 

I venture to suggest that Mr. Rechberg seek other 
and more trustworthy sources of information relative to 
Netherlands Indies affairs. 

I am, etc., 
CuarLes M. 
Westminster, S.W.1 


INFALLIBILITY 


SIR,—I agree with Mr. T. D. Lowe, of West 
Kilbride, in thinking the ‘ Infallibility ” controversy 
serves no useful purpose, 

I agree with him heartily, also, in thinking that the 
Roman Catholic Church is anj anachronism and a 


nuisance.’’ In these addled times if it were not it 
wouldn’t be worth a damn. 
I am, etc., 
W. B. Papin 


Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


Hatter’s Castle. By A. J. Cronin. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

Challenge to Clarissa. By E. M. Delafield. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

All Passion Spent. By V. Sackville-West. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


Four Frightened People. By E. Arnot Robertson. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


On the Spot. By Edgar Wallace. Long. 7s. 6d. 


HE horrid gloom that enwraps ‘ Hatter’s Castle ’ 

is not accidental or factitious. It is the shadow 
cast by James Brodie, whose pride, directed by no intel- 
ligence and mitigated by no virtue, was to ruin himself 
and his kin. Nor do the appalling scenes that mark the 
stages of this ruin appear to have been thrust upon the 
reader by some super-Fat Boy of an author. They are 
inevitable, granted such a household. This is a tragedy 
due to character, and not to a series of lost letters, 
sweethearts’ tiffs, and conversations awkward and mis- 
understood. If Mr. Cronin had loaded the dice against 
the Brodies, their sufferings would have been intoler- 
able, and perhaps ludicrous, for us. The stern integ- 
rity of execution holds us attentive, like angels wit- 
nessing the slow processes of evolution, for they, I 
fancy, before the waste, the squalor and the pain ram- 
pant on Sirius and Orion, must find their intellects too 
active for pity to do more than stir their wings. 

Not that Brodie ever wanted pity. It would not have 
tuned with his delusions of grandeur. He wanted to 
live in a battlemented house of seven rooms, with a 
piece of cannon in the front yard. He wanted to see 
his name in the local paper as one of those attending 
the agricultural show. He bullied the weak and those 
dependent on him, and he wanted those naturally to 
be as numerous as possible, while it gave him immense 
pleasure to be allowed by his more distinguished cus- 
tomers the fleeting semblance of social equality. It 
pleased him to walk so that others must give way or 
be buffeted. And he wanted his favourite daughter to 
win a bursary to the University, as it would be, he 
thought, a feather in his bonnet, though what she was 
to make of all the learning he had crammed into her 
he never troubled to consider. Nothing monstrous, you 
may object, in these petty ambitions, nor is there in 
the ends to which they were directed. Nothing unusual, 
either. The bullying snob is no rarity, and they are 
as common in small towns as big frogs in small pools. 
But Brodie was too big, in stature and for his boots, 
yes, and above all in the vast power of his will. This 
scowling giant only needed mind, imagination, the 
ability to deal with his fellow men, a less profound self- 
satisfaction and one or two other trifles to be a great 
if evil man. As it was, he was just an angry bull let 
loose in a market place, battering himself to a bloody 
impotence. 

What place Mr. Cronin will win for himself in 
contemporary letters it is of course too early to predict, 
but the way in which he here grips the reader with a 
violence to be appreciated only by making acquaint- 
ance with the book suggests that he will go very far 
indeed. His style lumbers. The model of a top hat is 
‘** sumptuously and opulently gilt,’’ and these braces 
of synonyms are far too common. When the sun 
shone on Levenford, ‘‘lapped in this strange benignant 
heat, the people worked, idled, gossiped, grumbled, 
cheated, prayed, loved and lived,’’ and the catalogue 
has no obvious use except to pad out a too lengthy 
sentence. ‘‘ She took it like a woman in a dream and 
like a sleepwalker showed them to the door ’’ is not 
more impressive than ‘‘ Like a woman in a dream she 


6 June 1931 
took it and showed them to the door.”’ But Mr 
Cronin has more to overcome than a tendency 4, 
Presbyterianism is his prose, which will fade 
forgets the sermons heard in youth. There 
richness in his characterization. It is right that beside 
Brodie all should be fragile seeming, but wrong that 
the wanton Nancy excepted, they should seem to have 
escaped from old volumes of Victorian magazines, 
Tremendous, indeed, is the scene where Mary stumbles 
through the extremities of physical distress to bear her 
bastard in an outhouse, but after it all she rela 
into the insipid heroine. Her face, we are told, looks 
different, has a light on it, but her soul is irremedia 
missish. In one branch of technique Mr. Cronin has 
nothing to learn. The book is perfectly proportioned 

‘Challenge to Clarissa’ is yet another of Miss 
Delafield’s biting studies of a female egotist. Rich 
rude and well endowed with the power of self. : 
tion, Clarissa gets what she wants, at the cost of 
other people’s feelings and of the nicer social amenities 
but without malice or meanness. The minor characters 
are described with the sympathy and wit that Miss 
Delafield so easily commands; even the dullest and 
feeblest are good company, for her satire is only 
virulent when directed against egotism. TI expected 
Clarissa to put up a better fight when her will was 
crossed over her son’s engagement, and I expected a 
more dramatic ending. The story wobbles rather aim- 
lessly, and will be best remembered for introducing 
such dears as the woolly and romantic Princesse, the 
discreet, loyal Montgomery, and the incomparable Miss 
Fish. ‘‘A new dress!’ said Miss Fish, in a high key 
of astonishment. ‘‘ But what about my brown vel- 
veteen?’’ What about it, indeed? thought Olivia, 
maintaining a silence that was full of significance. 
‘* Well, well,’’ said Miss Fish, ‘‘ it cost a great deal 
of money when my aunt originally bought it, and I’ve 
spent a certain amount on having it brought up to 
date myself, more than once—but perhaps you're 
right.’”” And she expressed honest admiration of 
Olivia’s own new evening dress. ‘‘ Though why you 
should go to London for it with Ye Arts and Crafts 
Guild almost next door, I don’t pretend to under- 
stand,’’ said Miss Fish. 

Lady Slane, a very old lady indeed, resumed life on 
the death of her all too distinguished husband with no 
emotions but a mild dislike of her descendants, who 
extended even to the third generation. She was not 
quite of the world, and had never come to terms with it, 
though it had given her all it had to offer, as her 
builder-decorator intelligently remarked. Him, and an- 
other most sympathetic person, her house agent, she 
met at Hampstead, whither she now retired. And an old 
forgotten admirer, who never spoke his love, renews 
an acquaintance that has slept for fifty years. This 
‘ All Passion Spent ’ is slight, lovely and loveable, Age 
on a summer evening muses in a walled garden while 
the peaches ripen. 

When Ainger discovered that plague had broken out 
on board, he arranged with two of his fellow-passen- 
gers, Judy Conder and her cousin Setwart, that they 
should escape on shore and tramp through the Malayan 
jungle to a port thirty miles north. At the last 
minute, to avoid discovery, they had to take Mrs. 
Mardick with them, but presently they manage to 
abandon her because her conversation was platitu- 
dinous. Most of us would find their own bright 
prattle even more trying, especially in great heat. But 
their adventures are extremely interesting. An un- 
usual work with much good in it. But that typical 
figure of to-day, the iconoclast who cannot find an icon, 
is beginning to bore me. It shows I am getting old, 
of course. But Stewart, Judy and Ainger—I am half 
sorry the Chinaman did rescue them for a happy end- 
ing and divorce court bells. 

‘On the Spot’ is the novel of the play; Mr. 
Wallace’s best play. One misses Mr. Laughton, 
however. 
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REVIEWS 


HARDY REVALUED 


yomas Hardy: A Critical Study. By Arthur 
: McDowall. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


HE publication of Thomas Hardy’s Life last year 
at length made it possible for criticism to deal 
thoroughly with his work. Till then the materials were 
incomplete, since the work itself raised certain ques- 
tions that only a biographer could elucidate. Hardy’s 
bias to a tragic view of human life was so pronounced 
that it seemed to his readers that the explanation must 
ie in some past experience, and, as he maintained an 
admirable reserve while he lived, curiosity had to wait 
the revelation of his biography. When this 
ed there was at least a partial explanation. We 
were told that his family displayed the signs of an 
exhausted stock, that the little boy was physically 
ile, that even his pleasures moved him easily to 
tears, and that the religious instinct that might have 
ied him to Holy Orders received a shock when, at the 
of nineteen, he fell under the influence of Darwin. 
Now all these things manifestly contributed to the tone 
of Hardy’s novels and poems, and it is one of the dis- 
intments of this otherwise interesting and sym- 
pathetic study that, except for a casual reference or 
two, Mr. McDowall ignores them altogether. His 
book is written by one who admires the poet and the 
novelist immensely, who can discuss the poems and the 
novels with insight enough to communicate his 
ure, but who is so devoted to them and so much 
under their spell that he cannot see them with detach- 
ment, and is for the most part unable to criticize them 
objectively. Admirers of Hardy will enjoy this book, 
but no doubter will have his doubts resolved, and no 
reader who has not found his own way to 
Hardy’s novels already will find a bridge sufficiently 
strong to convince him that Hardy (the novelist) and 
Mr. McDowall (the economist) are not survivals from 
a previous generation. This is a pity, for Mr. 
McDowall is good upon the poetry, and his best chap- 
ters display the greatness of ‘ The Dynasts ’; but the 
technical weaknesses of Hardy’s novels, necessarily 
more apparent as the convention to which they 
belonged passes into the distance, receive inadequate 
treatment from him. Where help is most needed it is 
last forthcoming. No one meditating a complete 
study of Hardy’s work need feel that his opportunity 
has passed. 

Consideration of Hardy’s attitude to life should 
surely begin by noting that, except for the factors 
already mentioned, his own life from the beginning 
was a fortunate one. The Hardy stock may have been 
at the ebb before he was born, but there was nothing 
in his early or his later circumstances to explain his 
preoccupation with tragedy. The contrast is piquant. 
It was one of the startling revelations of Mrs. Hardy’s 
chronicle. He said that a novelist should render the 
emotions of all the ages with the thought of his own, 
and that thought (it was his distinction to be the first 
writer whose imagination was saturated with it) cer- 
tainly deepened the disillusion to which he was inclined 
by nature. This imaginative conviction also shaped the 
structure of his novels. A distinction used to be drawn 
between carpentry and joinery. The former is pieced 
together; the latter is made by art into an organic 
whole. Hardy, himself an architect, had an architect’s 
feeling for the structure of narrative, but in his novels 
this became a form of carpentry, and in both ‘ Tess ’ 
and in ‘ Jude the Obscure,’ the structure is obviously 
cobbled to produce the tragedy, and thus in each book 
it spoils the effect. In ‘Tess,’ where, as Mr. 
McDowall remarks, the author can be overheard, he 
frequently intrudes his personal comments, and the 


tragic emphasis is spoilt whenever this occurs. Now 
any book dealing with Hardy’s art should discuss, for 
example, Mr. George Moore’s criticisms. There is 
not a word about them here. But is it enough to call" 
the sleep-walking scene in ‘Tess’ ‘“* superbly 
imagined ’’ when that very scene was one of which 
Mr. Moore took a different view? Nobody suggests 
that Mr. Moore is infallible, but the criticisms of a 
fellow-novelist should not be omitted entirely. Is it 
not one function of a critic to consider objections that 
have been raised? I have not the work before me, but 
the style of Hardy was likewise questioned by Mr. 
Moore : quotations were given in support of his con- 
tentions, and an answer should have been given, chap- 
ter and verse. On page 136 Mr. McDowall quotes 
an awkward phrase: ‘‘ auricular impressions from 
their previous endearments,” and that is so like George 
Eliot that it would be worth while to consider whether 
Hardy occasionally surrendered to the stilted fashion 
of his time. If the adverse criticisms were dealt with 
fairly, I think most of them would have to be admitted, 
but I also think that we should find that they did not 
greatly matter, that enough beauty remained to justify 
our response to him. I am not convinced, however, 
by Mr. McDowall’s defence of Hardy’s peasants. His 
landscapes, his feeling for the countryside, for 
weather, for the seasons are much more imaginatively 
real. On the other hand, Mr. McDowall does not do 
justice to the originality and modernity of Sue Bride- 
head, the finest of all Hardy’s creations, a heroine still 
beyond the scope of most novelists to-day. It is with 
‘The Dynasts’ and with the poetry that Mr. 
McDowall is most successful, but there are too few 
pros and cons in his examination to place his con- 
sideration of the novels on the same level. The 
generalized treatment shows a want of light and shade, 
and we have still to wait for a study that shall be 
wholly convincing, because it deals with every weak- 
ness frankly and yet sets the residue in clear light. 
OsBERT BURDETT 


UNCLE CARL 


The Life and Adventures of Carl Laemmle. By 
John Drinkwater. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


HEN it was bruited about that Mr. Drinkwater 

was to write the biography of Carl Laemmle, a 
certain number of people immediately took the oppor- 
tunity of waxing facetious. Among others, Mr. E. V. 
Knox announced that he had nevey heard of Mr. 
Laemmle, and Mr. Walpole apparently found it sur- 
prising that Mr. Drinkwater should follow his ‘ Life 
of Pepys’ with such an undertaking. The attitudes 
struck by these two gentlemen are those most calcu- 
lated to annoy American opinion, because they demon- 
strate the apparently incurable superciliousness of the 
British. We have, to make use of an American expres- 
sion, been ‘‘ high-hatting ’’ the Americans ever since 
they threw the tea into Boston Harbour, but I do not 
think that the pose either suits us or is to our advan- 
tage. There is, I am afraid, little hope for Mr. Knox, 
inoculated as he is with the virus of Punch, but Mr. 
Walpole might possibly be brought to agree that the 
leading figure in what is the fourth largest industry in 
the United States is a person of some considerable 
eminence, and that Mr. Drinkwater’s biography is 
both serious and important. Mr. Drinkwater is quite 
capable of fighting his own battles and wields a pretty 
sword in his own defence—only I wish he had not 
referred to Mr. Walpole as ‘‘ My dear Hugh ’’; after 
all, a biography of Mr, Laemmle is not a game of happy 
families. I only draw attention to the matter because 
the glove was not thrown down by Mr. Knox and Mr. 
Walpole alone, and because it is quite time that the 
patronizing attitude which certain people adopt 
towards the films and the makers of them should 
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undergo a radical change, both for the good of them- 
selves and also of the industry. 

Mr. Laemmle’s chief claim to the universal respect 
in which he is held in America lies not so much in the 
Universal Pictures Corporation, but in the war which 
he successfully fought against the Motion Picture Trust. 
On January 1, 1909, this trust, which was composed of 
the people who made all the pictures, announced that 
they were only going to rent them on certain terms; 
those distributors, therefore, who did not care for the 
terms could say and do what they liked, but they 
could not get any pictures unless they took them on 
whatever conditions the trust might from time to time 
lay down. Carl Laemmle at that moment was the princi- 
pal of the Laemmle Film Service, the largest distributor 
in the United States, and to his lasting credit he decided 
to fight the Trust. His first move was to found his own 
producing company, because he could not get enough 
pictures to fill his cinemas, the Trust naturally boycot- 
ting any producer who distributed to the Laemmle 
Service. The new organization was called ‘‘ IMP,’’ 
and the first picture to be shown was ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
which was released on October 24, 1909; in 
1910 the company’s output was a _ hundred 
pictures, and with certain progressive forces join- 
ing up with him Mr. Laemmle was able to hold 
his own. He was not content to do that, however, and 
attacked the Trust by publicity and cartoon, exposing 
their methods and ridiculing their attempts to keep him 
quiet. As a result of this the battleground shifted to 
the law courts, and some idea of the magnitude of the 
fight may be gathered from Mr. Drinkwater’s state- 
ment that the hero of his biography was engaged in 
289 lawsuits in under three years. The money behind 
the Trust was inexhaustible and Mr. Laemmle’s was 
not; but when he was nearly financially exhausted the 
Government of the United States at last took action, 
and on August 15, 1912, filed a petition against the 
Trust, demanding their dissolution as corrupt and un- 
lawful associations. The Trust fell on October 15, 1915, 
and the independent cinema was saved. The same 
year saw the opening of Universal City outside Los 
Angelos, where in 230 acres everything is at hand for 
the production of moving pictures. Here ‘ The Streets 
of the World ’ are permanently set, and it was in this 
place that the most notable film of last year, ‘ All 
Quiet on the Western Front,’ was directed and 
produced, 

Mr. Drinkwater has written an interesting bio- 
graphy, but his other work along the same lines shows 
much more distinction and assurance. 

MarK ForRREST 


JEWS, TURKS, AND INFIDELS 


The Surrender of an Empire. By Nesta H. 
Webster. Boswell Publishing Co. 15s. 


HE first impression which this book must create 

in the mind of the reader is one of absolute 
sincerity. Whether one agrees with the author in 
whole or in part, or not at all, there can be no 
shadow of doubt but that she believes every word 
that she has written. It is also impossible not to 
be struck by the enormous mass of information that 
Mrs. Webster has collected, and, as a result, her 
work is a veritable encyclopedia of everything relat- 
ing to the activities of the enemies of the British 
Empire. When, however, one has said this, one 
has said all that can be uttered as unqualified praise, 
for even the most orthodox of Conservatives will 
find much to which to take objection, if only in the 
balancing of conclusions. 

Mrs. Webster’s case is that there is a revolution- 
ary conspiracy at work to destroy the British Empire, 
and in so far as this is the avowed object of Russia, 
and of not a few native Socialists, she is unquestion- 
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ably right. Where she is wr is i : 

certain historical and political pr i 

of view, and thus of looking at them in quit Point 
wrong perspective. For example, she makes —— 
play. of the os that several member. 

abinet in May, 1917, were enthusiasti 

of the Russian Revolution. This 
but the Russian Revolution was then in what ma. 
be termed its 1848 stage, and there was nothj - 
prevent the parties of the Left, always pe! to 
credulous once their fetish of liberty has been set uly 
from welcoming it without thereby expressing pe ; 
sympathy with Communism. Socialist politicians sf 
short, like most other politicians, are generally fools 
— than knaves, but if this be admitted as it 
surely must, a great many of the ar ‘in thi 

The weakest chapter in the book is that devoted 
to Irish affairs. The utilization of the discontent in 
that country by foreign Powers as a weapon against 
England was long anterior to the rise of the modern 
revolutionary movement, for it dates from the days 
of Philip Il and Louis XIV, neither of whom was 
an exponent of the class-war. It was simply a 
move in the game of European diplomacy, and is on 
a par with British encouragement of Catalan and 
Huguenot aspirations at one time or another. Irish 
politics are unhappily not the affair of sharp contrasts 
between good and evil that Mrs. Webster sees them 
nor is Ulster entitled to all the tributes on the score 
of loyalty that she pays it. After all, at the Boyne, 
the real revolutionaries were those who followed 
William of Orange against their legitimate sovereign 
King James II, and in more recent times Ulster 
betrayed the Unionists of the other three provinces 
by abandoning its opposition to Home Rule as soon 
as it was arranged that the Six Counties were to be 
excluded. There is far more of grey than of black 
or of white in Ireland’s troubled history. 

In fine, so much that Mrs. Webster says obviously 
needed saying that it goes against the grain to 
disagree with her, though one cannot help wishing 
that she would adopt a wider outlook. The revolu- 
tionary forces in the world have never been so 
active as they are to-day, but the way to check them 
is to use their own weapons, namely, international 
action. Mrs. Webster would have us ignore that 
stable force in Europe which is Germany, and by 
our treatment of her throw Berlin into the arms of 
Moscow. The better method is surely to co-operate 
with the forces that make for order, wherever they 
are to be found, and not to let the memory of old 
hates stand in the way of present policy. 


Ss of the present 


THE ANATOMY OF IMPRESSIONISM 
Claude Monet. By Xenia Lathom, Allan. 15s. 


WE do not connect as yet the name of Lady Lathom 
with art save for the magnificent Sargent of a 
Lady Lathom in the Tate. But this volume seems to 
spring mature from a brain not only steeped in Impres- 
sionism of painting, but acquainted with the philosophy 
of Art. The modest preface bespeaks a debt to an 
unmentioned source. May we hazard that this is to 
Benedetto Croce? The preface also tells us that Monet 
had English before he had French supporters, and this 
should soften some of Lady Latham’s shrewd digs at 
British Philistia. The tale of Monet is roughly the tale 
of Impressionism.  ‘‘ Despised as revolutionary when 
thirty, he was condemned as a reactionary when 
eighty.’’ Meantime he had taken his studio out of 
doors. He had learnt to paint sea and light and sky 
from Boudin. What Swinburne could do with words 
he did with paint, but human beings were slowly elimi- 
nated from his canvas. Boudin himself had discovered 
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ille, and we are tqld ‘‘ the history of most French 
watering-places. It begins with a few French painters 
fom Montparnasse and ends with a wave of profiteers 
Manchester.”’ 

But the book is full of amusing statements; for 
instance, © ‘* Bohemian life wherever two or three 

‘nters are gathered together. On this island many 
honest Britons laboriously pursue it, forcing themselves 
into dissipation from a stern sense of duty and 
struggling in vain against their incurable native 
decorum.”’ Are we as bad as that even in Chelsea? 

Lady Lathom thinks that Zola’s ‘ Nana’ corres- 

almost exactly to Manet’s ‘ Olympia.’ ‘ Nana ’ 
was suppressed in England, and it is amusing to learn 
that “‘ Zola’s ‘ Rome,’ which contains the only shock- 
ing scene in all his published work, passed the British 
censor, as it was understood to be an uncomfortable 
hook for the Pope ’’! As for ‘ Nana,’ in these days ‘‘it 
might legitimately be suspected of being prompted by 
the Bishops in order to make vice appear tedious.’’ 
We must send a copy to the Bishop of London. 

English people will never distinguish between Monet 
and Manet. It is useful, however confusing, to remem- 
ber that ‘‘ Manet was to borrow Monet’s style as Monet 
once took his.”” What is memorable is Monet’s debt 
to Turner, who taught him the beauty of fog and mist 
and rain. Hence Monet’s northern excursions and his 
wonderful pictures of Waterloo Bridge and the Parlia- 
ment Houses. He journeyed to Holland to see the 
tulip fields in blossom. ‘‘ Daffodils moving by a lake 
can stir the poet more than the fall of an Empire.’’ 
Monet threw over the classical models and sought 
beauty in mere sunlight. From his picture, ‘ Impres- 
sion: soleil levant,’ the mocking but now honourable 
nickname of Impressionists was formed. However, 
nations have the Art, as they have the Sport, they 
deserve.’” The Impressionists marked the break of 
the Lyrical from the Rhetorical in painting, lily-ponds 
and hayricks gave Monet his inspiration, and now that 
the formula of the Impressionists is known and 
accepted, the dead and impoverished pioneers lie 
in such richly decorative tombs as Lady Lathom 
and Mr. Philip Allan have combined to make. A 
hundred pages of informing and sometimes very amus- 
ing and provoking text, a list of Monet’s works in the 
principal Museums, and twenty-four plates, so well put 
together, that the volume will save humble lovers of 
art the cost of buying a Monet in the sale rooms 
against the bidding of the modern Medici of Chicago 
and Pittsburg. The book ends up with a passionate 
and almost apocalyptic impression on the part of the 
noble authoress as to what Art, Religion and Nature 
are coming to. European landscape painting is a 
symbol, ‘‘ for in this Art, Man is negligible and Nature 
supreme. The great masters of landscape like Monet 
indicate, promote and glorify a spiritual change than 
which no change can be, or ever has been, greater.’ 
So concludes a very pleasurable and unusual book. 

SHANE LESLIE 


THE TRUE ENEMY OF SWARAJ 


Volume Two. By Katherine Mayo. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


HERE would be real hope for India if the English 

members of the Round Table would read and reflect 
upon the books of Miss Mayo, Mr. F. L. Brayne and 
others who write of the actual conditions, social and 
economic, in India rather than about Indian politics. 
Unfortunately all those engaged in the task of work- 
ing out a new political constitution for India seem 
obsessed by the belief that that is the real need of India. 
They seem to share the opinion of Mr. Amar Nath 
Datt, one of Bengal’s members in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, who was asked by one of the official 
Age of Consent Committee, ‘‘ Do you mean that all 


crimes will at once cease when Swaraj Government 
comes?’’ and replied, ‘‘ Certainly. It will be a 
paradise.”’ 

In this book, as in ‘ Mother India,’ Miss Mayo deals 
frankly with Hindu social conditions. She still adopts, 
unfortunately, a tone of unsympathetic exaggeration 
(clearly revealed in the titles to her chapters), but she 
is on firm ground in this book, as it is all based on the 
evidence given by Hindus before the Age of Consent 
Committee which was appointed by the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1928, was composed of six Hindus, three Mus- 
lims and an English lady doctor, and presented 
a unanimous report. It is difficult to understand how 
anyone reading this book can believe that India is 
likely to progress under any democratic form of 
government. Those who find such a belief soothing 
had better read Appendix III to this book, which gives 
the evidence of Sir Tel Bahadur Sapru, later a 
prominent member of the Round Table Conference. 
There the example of Turkey was frankly held out. 
** You cannot have a truly democratic Government 
so long as the people are orthodox [Hindus],”’ said 
Sir Tel Sapru, and he went on to say frankly that only 
by a dictatorship that rode roughly over the religion 
of the Hindus can such evils as child-marriage be got 
rid of. It is not a comfortable thought that when the 
Government of India was in essence a British dictator- 
ship suttee (the self-burning of widows), thuggee, 
infanticide, etc., were put down by a firm hand at the 
centre, but that as the Government of India has 
become democratized such progress has been im- 
possible. After years of agitation on this question of 
child-marriage, and after the 4,534 pages of evidence 
taken by the Age of Consent Committee, all that Simla 
can do is to pass a law which is not at all likely to 
achieve its object, a law which, as Miss Mayo bitterly 
comments, came into force on April Fools’ Day this 
year, 

Politicians in this country do not like to realize that 
the demand for political power comes mainly from 
those Indians who are hostile to social and economic 
progress in India. The late Mr. B, G. Tilak was one 
of the leading opponents of the law of 1891 which fixed 
(theoretically) 12 as the age of consent for Indian 
**women.”’ To quote the evidence of Sir Tel Sapru 
again, ‘‘ the bulk of the educated people are prepared 
to rebel against other things, but not against their 
social system.’’ Bengal, which provides more politi- 
cians than any other part of India, has the worst 
record for child-marriage. By handing over power to 
the Indian politician—usually the most unrepresentative 
of Indians—we shall be sealing the doom of social or 
economic progress in India. 

Miss Mayo affirms that each generation in India 
sees the death in the agonies of childbirth of 3,200,000 
mothers. The Census of 1921 showed 233,602 girls 
married or widowed under the age of five, and, exclud- 
ing still-born children, 2,000,000 babies dead each year. 
The Committee of 1929 stated that 30,000,000 Indian 
girls are married before they reach their fourteenth 
birthday, and that of these over 2,250,000 are married 
under nine. It is idle to distinguish marriage from the 
consummation of marriage; as the Dowager Rani of 
Mandi told the Committee, ‘‘ Once the girl is married, 
you can’t stop it’’; another Hindu witness said that 
child-marriage ‘‘ implies cohabitation at an immature 
age, sometimes even before puberty, and practically 
always on the first signs of puberty, resulting in grave 
physical effects upon the girl.”’ 

The record of past legislative attempts against this 
gigantic evil is not encouraging. Laws can only act 
on evidence, and there is usually no evidence in India 
about a woman’s age. But the bed-rock fact is that 
child-marriage is merely part of the Hindu outlook 
and can never be rooted out till Hinduism itself is 
purified. Until marriage a Hindu girl has no spiritual 
entity. Hinduism gives every encouragement to 
parents to get their girls married as soon as possible. 
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Should a Hindu woman refuse marital rights, her 
husband can take another wife, the first one remain- 
ing bound to him for life. A Hindu wants to have as 
many sons as possible, so it is dangerous to waste time 
after marriage. At every step social reformers are 
up against the inherent prejudices of Hinduism,, What 
a chance a Viceroy of India would have had, had he 
appealed to the leaders of India by promising further 
steps to Home Rule as and when Indians showed them- 
selves eager for social and economic reform. Mahatma 
Gandhi is keen upon the former, though wherever he 
advocates it he loses his popularity. What a part 
Lord Irwin and the Mahatma would have made if 
the two had agreed that progress towards Home Rule 
should be regulated as India gives up the horrors of 
child-marriage and the subjection of women, untouch- 
ability and the rigours of caste, and so on. But that 
would have been to doubt the efficacy of Politics as the 
universal panacea, and the statesman who will fear- 
lessly do that has not yet emerged. 
Cyrit MarRTIN 


STEEL-SHELL DIVING 


Seventy Fathoms Deep with the Divers of the 
Salvage Ship ‘‘ Artiglio.’”? By David Scott. 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


HE bravest of unprotected divers are those of the 

South Seas, who go down to use their teeth 
against the cuttle-fish. This book deals with the latest 
advances in the technique of protected divers, Italians 
of the Marine Salvage Company of Genoa, searching 
for lost ships and salving what they can out of them. 
The author is a journalist with an eye for character 
as well as incident. He won his way to the ship 
Artiglio as a man with expert knowledge, and evidently 
relished the good humour and gay confidence of 
the crew, who were models of smiling vigour, as the 
illustrations show. 

** The ooze and bottom of the sea’’ are rich ‘‘ with 
sunken wrack and sumless treasuries,’’ and few dis- 
tricts can yield more spoil of the sort than the coast of 
Brittany with the Belle Ile, which Porthos has made 
known to English readers. It should be famous, too, 
for wrecks, for in the map at the end they are dotted 
about as freely as daisies on the grass. This was one 
of the difficulties for the Italians. Down in the sea, 
vision is dim and the wreck of a particular ship has to 
be recognized by some special feature known to dis- 
tinguish it. This, however, may have disappeared, 
since the sea tears the strongest work to pieces. The 
salvage leaders thought too little at first of the currents 
below. Yet the fact is recorded that a heavy safe lost 
in the Channel was driven right along the bed of the 
North Sea and turned up on the coast of Norway ! 

Mr. Scott begins with some details of the history 
and science of diving. The normal person does not 
realize the pressure that his body supports, and this is 
vastly increased by descent into the sea. Serious dis- 
comfort, if not illness, attends the diver on his return 
to normal air, if he has been subject to great pressure 
below. He suffers from ‘‘ the bends,” and the pres- 
sure on him to be kept up and very gradually 
reduced. This handicap belongs to the rubber suit 
which is most people’s idea of a diving costume. Now 
it is superseded by modern ingenuity, though with a 
loss of agility for the diver. He is no longer clad in 
rubber, but in pressure-proof steel, and his purpose is 
mainly to tell his fellows above where the wreck is to 
be attacked rather than to lay hold of things himself. 
The ship is used as a lever to loosen and haul up bits 
of the wreck, and explosives are applied, a dangerous 
business which led to the final tragedy of this book. 
In the matter of breathing the up-to-date diver has a 
great advantage over the man in the rubber suit with 
a pipe-line. He supplies his own air, adding oxygen 
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and getting rid of the poisonous carbon diox; 

his outgoing breath. He can’ stay ae from 
or more without feeling any discomfort. The Englis} 
plan of an ‘‘ Eye,” a cage to hold two, seems worth 
attention, for they can help each other to verify obscur 
details. The commercial success of the Italians with 
their German shells was, however, sufficient to 

the English idea unused. Another ingenious English 
invention is the detection of masses of metal below by 
the use of cathodes and the deflection of an electric 
needle. It had not the success it deserved, owing to 
Italian impatience. The crew had the excitability of 
the national temperament well developed, 

Round the British Isles the sea has no great 
compared with the Atlantic, but these divers got twice 
as deep as the rubber-suited men are expected to go. 
The Elizabethville, from which much valuable ivory 
was recovered, lay 240 feet below the surface of the sea, 
The Egypt was found and her million of bullion in 
gold and silver was within reach when the autumn 
gales stopped work. Visiting an establishment of 
large dynamos of terrific power, you may hear of men 
who know their business thoroughly, yet are killed by 
the liberties their long practice leads them to take. 
Casual ways lead to casualties and it was thus that 
these experienced divers were blown up on their own 
ship with only a sorry remnant left to tell the tale, 
They were on an easy job, destroying a wrecked ship 
full of munitions. At first they kept two miles away, 
but the explosives they used had very little effect. 
Then they reduced the distance to 300 yards and lost 
their lives in a big explosion. The men of the sister 
ship two miles off were stunned by the shock, and as 
they held their breath, 

Where the Artiglio had been, an enormous mushroomed 
cloud of smoke slowly spread and unrolled itself over the 
water. In the midst of it a tall column of smoke and 
spray, 900 feet high and spreading like a palm-tree at its 
summit, hung in the evening sky. 

Confined to details of diving, the book might have been 
dull. Mr. Scott has comedy to add, with lively days on 
shore and the incursion of a duke a little weak in the 
head and a Capuchin friar who promised to find wrecks 
by working a hazel twig and actually did find gold con- 
cealed on the persons of the crew. One telegram Mr. 
Scott sent off with his news well ahead of other eager 
scribes astonished a local postmistress, who found 447 
francs expended on a single message : 

Poor dear, she had never put more than 1o francs into 
her till at one time before. As a rule, she explained, her 
clients owed her 1 franc 50 for telephoning et rarement 
3 francs. 1 had provided her post-office with a year’s tele- 
phone revenue at one swoop. 

Mr. Scott does not say what paper he represented, 
which seems a little ungrateful. He made the most 
of his chances, and his choice to join the crew of the 
Artiglio was equally a credit to his employers and 
himself. 

VERNON RENDALL 


MAGIC, WHITE OR BLACK 


With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet. The Bodley 
Head. 15s. 


ADAME ALEXANDRA DAVID-NEEL, 4 
French lady, who embraced Buddhism, has mas- 
tered the numerous dialects of Tibet, after spending 
fourteen years in that romantic country. She has lec- 
tured at the Collége de France, written many books, 
and is accepted as one of the leading authorities 
on the mystic and occult side of the faiths that rule m 
the land she loves best. The present work is a trans 
lation from the French, introduced by Dr. D’Arsonval, 
President of the French Institute of Psychology. 
For long years past, certain writers and teachers 
would appear to have relied upon the inaccessibility of 
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in order to strain to a very considerable extent 
the credulity of their audiences. We have been told of 

en who have their habitations amid the eternal 
gows where, beyond reach of material needs, they 
gaintain contact with the ‘‘ Lord of the World.’’ We 
have been told of wonderful magic rites and ceremonies, 
sod of mysterious powers possessed and exercised by 

‘tiates, and some of us have been content to remind 
ourselves that there are more things in heaven and 

than our philosophy can compass, or to say, 
«Credo quia impossibile.’” Now Madame David-Neel 
s us that while false pretence and sham mys- 
cism have long crept into the world of Tibetan 
sschorites, she is quite convinced that the lamas enjoy 
powers which, without being supernatural, are super- 
normal. She has received on several occasions tele- 
ic messages from the learned men under whom 
she studied; she believes that it is quite possible for 
certain students and adepts to reach a condition in 
which they do not feel the weight of their own body and 
are able to walk for hours at an unaccustomed speed. 
She has actually seen them covering ground in extra- 
ordinary fashion while in a state of trance, and encoun- 
tered one who walked with chains in order that his 
body might not float in the air. Much is written about 
sorcery as practised in Tibet, sorcery that includes the 
repellent handling of corpses, and, passing from death 
to consider reincarnation, it may be said that this 
ielief appears to find circumstantial support from her 
experiences. Lamas hold that while death dissolves 
the body of an enlightened man, the psychic energy of 
which that body is both creator and instrument remains 
coherent. 

Instances of clairvoyance abound in these pages. 
One of the most interesting relates to an application by 
acertain Maharajah, who went in the company of 
Madame David-Neel to seek information from a lama. 
His query remained unspoken, for the lama suddenly 
sid: ‘‘ Do not be disturbed, you will never have to 
consider this question.’’ The Prince was anxious to 
know what was going to happen because he was about 
to marry, and he had a mistress to whom he was 
devoted. How was he to arrange his relations with the 
two women? When the lama said that the question 
would not arise, his visitor declared that there was no 
snse in the answer, but on the day before his marriage 
he died. 

Madame David-Neel does not pretend to explain the 
seret of the supernormal powers enjoyed by so many 
of the Tibetan lamas, but she bears witness to the 
existence of forces unknown to the Western world, and 
pleads cogently for their unprejudiced scientific in- 
vestigation, The Tibetan, living in the rarefied air of the 
mountains, taught to practise self-repression, ready to 
retire from the world and dwell in solitude for months at 
atime, there to meditate, concentrate, and contem- 
plate, does undoubtedly enter states of consciousness 
with which we of the Western world are still unfamiliar. 
For anything approaching an extension of faculty the 
achorite will give years of study and will exercise a 
large self-control. It is probable that any intelligent 
European who would submit to the same discipline 
under like conditions could achieve similar results. 

_ The present Western attitude of complete scepticism 
is becoming more and more difficult to maintain, and 
the value of Madame David-Neel’s book is that while 
itis always sincere and never sensational, some of the 
stories, so simply told and vouched for, are startling. 
Whether the discipline for psychic development is 
worth the small results that are achieved by the rank 
and file is open to doubt, and in this connexion a good 
sory is told of the devotee who had toiled for many 
years to acquire supernormal powers when Gautama 
Buddha encountered him by the banks of a river. ‘‘ I 
have striven for twenty years,” said the devotee, ‘‘and 
now I have acquired the power to walk on the water.” 

Was it worth while,”’ enquired the Master, ‘‘to give 

% much time to that achievement when the ferry has 


been there all the time and will take you across for a 
trifle ?’’ 

Madame David-Neel’s book suggests very strongly 
that there are real powers within the reach of those 
who devote the greater part of their life to their 
acquisition, even while the author admits frankly that 
occultism is surrounded on all sides by fraud, and that 
Tibet has supplied countless rogues, in and out of Asia, 
with first-class opportunities. 

S. L. BEensusan 


THE GENTLEMAN BUCCANEER 


Voyages and Discoveries. By William Dampier. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Clennell 
Wilkinson. The Argonaut Press. 3os. 


OUR years ago the Argonaut Press published a 

new edition, beautifully bound and printed, of the 
first volume of the travel writings of William Dampier. 
There was an introduction by the late Sir Albert Gray, 
then President of the Hakluyt Society, and a valuable 
bibliographical note by Mr. N. M. Penzer, the general 
editor. The death of Sir Albert Gray somewhat 
delayed the appearance of this second volume, but, in 
the interval, the first adequate life of Dampier has 
appeared, written by Mr. Clennell Wilkinson, who now 
contributes an introduction and editorial notes. 

The two volumes make a remarkable contrast. In 
the first Dampier described in detail, and in his own easy 
inimitable style, the story of his voyage round the world 
with the buccaneers in 1685, and the strange adventures 
that befell him by the way. The book was carefully 
prepared for the Press by Dampier, the story was made 
to run consecutively as a dramatic whole, and all irrele- 
vant matter was ruthlessly rejected. The second 
volume, on the other hand, was got together in a hurry, 
during a brief stay in England, and consists of three 
separate parts, with no connecting link of any kind. 
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SPAIN 


ITS STORY BRIEFLY TOLD? 
by CATHERINE MORAN. With an introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton 
This straightforward narrative, of fascinating interest, 
outlines the history of Spain from its earliest be- 
ginnings to the present day. The author, for eight 
years tutor to the Spanish Royal Family, has drawn 
largely from original sources. With over forty 
illustrations. Now Ready. 18s. 


YOUNG DIANA 


by MARGARET IRONSIDE 


A very likeable novel with all the essentials of a good 
story—gathering interest and living characters. 
416 pages. 8s. 6d. (Fuly 2) 


THE HOLLAND LIBRARY 
A new series of attractive 6d. booklets. 


(1) THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 
By Henry Drummond. 

(2) THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
By Edward FitzGerald. 

(3) ROSAMUND GRAY. By Charles Lamb 


(June 16). 
(4) RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By Dr. John 
Brown (June 16). 


May we send you particulars of forthcoming books ? 
39 JERMYN STREET S.W.1 
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Yet it is a safe guess that quite a number of readers will 
prefer this second volume to the first. It contains, for 
instance, in Part I, all that Dampier has vouchsafed to 
tell us about his early life, his sufferings in the Latin 
class at school, and his adventures among the logwood 
cutters of Campeachy Bay. Part II consists of a 
description of his amazing journey on foot through the 
country now known as French Indo-China, suffering all 
the time from dysentery, with exactly two dollars in his 
pocket, and accompanied only by a native guide of 
whose language he understood not a word. And Part 
III is a highly technical hydrographical essay entitled 
‘A Discourse of Winds,’ appropriately introduced in 
this Argonaut edition by Lieut.-Commander A. C, Bell, 
late of the Hydrographic Survey. 

We seem to learn more about Dampier personally in 
this patchwork second volume than we ever did in the 
straightforward narrative of the first. Yet who can 
ever explain his enigmatical character? This deter- 
mined explorer, who only just missed forestalling 
Captain Cook in the discovery of Australia, yet lacked 
the most obvious of the explorer’s gifts—the power of 
command over men; this quiet, scholarly type who 
was never happy till he got to sea; this gentleman 
among buccaneers, who would be quietly writing up 
his journal in the cabin while the others roared their 
drunken choruses on deck ; this buccaneer among naval 
officers, who, when put in command of a King’s Ship, 
could not shake off the old buccaneers’ trick of maroon- 
ing troublesome officers—this mixture of white and 
black, strong and weak, quaintly described under his 
portrait in the National Portrait Gallery as ‘ William 
Dampier, Pirate and Hydrographer,’ affords as interest- 
ing and tantalizing a bundle of contradictions as any 
character in the history of British exploration. Yet, 
as Mr. Wilkinson says, he won fame in his lifetime 
rather as a travel writer than as a traveller. It is by 
his writings that we shall know him, so far as he ever 
can be known. His style is curiously individual, and 
he speaks of his wandering life with a kind of shame- 
facedness, which was afterwards used by Defoe as a 
leitmotif in ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ With the exception of 
the edition edited by Mr. Masefield in 1906, which is 
now very difficult to obtain, Dampier’s works have not 
been republished since the eighteenth century. The 
appearance of this second and most self-revealing 
volume is, therefore, the more welcome. And it may 
be added that, with such binding and printing, it is 
offered at a very reasonable price. 


WAS TIBERIUS MALIGNED? 


The Reign of Tiberius. By F. B. Marsh. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 


O know a man only through his traducers, and 

yet to find, when all the calumnies are sifted and 
all the charges against him stripped of their rhetorical 
animus, that there is nothing upon which we can con- 
demn him and little for which we can seriously blame 
him, and to remember that he had every temptation 
and all the power to act the tyrant, is to know that 
we are dealing with a man of the strongest character. 
Such a one was Tiberius, and after Professor Marsh’s 
cautious and learned survey of his reign, so far as it 
may be studied in histories that defame him, it is to 
be hoped that he will be allowed to rest where Dr. 
Marsh places him, ‘‘ among the best and greatest of 
the Emperors.”’ 

The old debauchee of Capri has long been an 
unbelievable monster, and is seen from the lack of all 
evidence and in the light of the man’s previous record 
to be a libel as silly as it is gross. There still remains, 
however, the terror which followed upon the fall of 
Sejanus, but this, as Dr. Marsh demonstrates, was even 
on the worst showing of the Emperor’s enemies but a 
comparatively mild riposte for the innumerable wrongs 
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that had been done him. That he trusted Se; : 
probably the only substantial fault that ae ‘oot 
to the Emperor’s charge, and even that may be 
sidered venial; for it was the very ability he fr 
that blinded Tiberius to his favourite’s true character 
Sejanus was no Buckingham, but a capable adminis. 
trator, and Tiberius, whose constant thought for the 
well-being of the Empire no one has even questioned, 
when he promoted his minister was doing what he 
thought best for the Empire and the Prince that should 
succeed him. 

Why was Tiberius so grossly maligned? Dr. Marsh 
makes answer that it was » rege manner was 
ungracious, because he could neither truckle to the 
mob nor take the easy way to court even the honest 
man’s favour. Proud, reserved, plain spoken, and shy 
of showing emotion, an antique Roman in an 
debauched by imported luxury, Tiberius moves thr 
this biography unloved, and perhaps unlovable, byt a 
tower of strength to the Empire which Augustus had 
bequeathed to his care, which he himself had done so 
much from his early manhood onwards to sustain and 
consolidate. It was the lot of the second Emperor to be 
throughout his reign but the custodian of the imperium, 
with heirs, not of his own choosing, around him, and 
with all the resultant domestic trouble entailed by his 
Julian relationships, deeply embittered by the suspicion, 
which Dr. Marsh rightly holds to be unjustified, that 
he had some part in the death of Germanicus. Dr, 
Marsh is fair to Tacitus, and explains his animus 
against Tiberius by the fact that the historian suffered 
and saw his friends suffer under Domitian from the libel 
laws of which he seems to have believed, erroneously, 
Tiberius was the author. This animus, however, shows 
itself rather in rhetoric and a tendency to believe the 
worst, than in any falsification of fact. It is, indeed, 
mainly from Tacitus that the great portrait shown us 
in this study has been built up. 


A New Novel by 


V. SACK VILLE- 
WEST 


All Passion Spent 


7/6 


ss mss = 


“ Impossible to detect a flaw.” 
ERALD GouLp in The Observer. 


Beautifully told.” 
—Ratpu Srravs in The Sunday Times. 


“ Every page is a pleasure to read.” 
—The Times. 


“ A perfect story.” —Everyman, 


“ Majestic cadences.” 
—The Week-End Review. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 
Lavoisier. By J. A. Cochrane. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


MR. COCHRANE is right when, referring to 
lavoisier, he says ‘‘ there is not in English any bio- 

hy of him which makes any pretensions to being 
complete,” and his book goes a long way towards 
remedying this neglect. Yet Lavoisier was a man of 
many parts. Not only was he the first chemist of his 
ime—and possibly of all time—but he was also a social 
reformer, educationist, industrialist and politician of 
go mean order, and was at one time invited to take up 
the position of Minister of Public Revenue, which, 
however, he refused. 

In an altogether satisfactory study, Mr. Cochrane 
traces Lavoisier’s life and achievements from the time 
of his joining the Ferme Générale in 1768 to his execu- 
tion by the French Revolutionary Tribunal twenty-six 
years later. When it is remembered that the incidents 
of the scientist’s life are painted against the background 
of France at the time of the Revolution, it will be 
obvious that this book does not lack colour. It has only 
to be added that it is illustrated and possesses a good 


index. 


South Africa. By Jan H. Hofmeyer. Benn. 15s. 


THIS volume appears appropriately to the coming 
of age of the Union of South Africa and deals exhaus- 
tively with the history of the occupation of that part of 
the world by the different white racial elements which 
go to make the ‘‘ Africaander,’’ and the economic his- 
tory and development of the new Union. Mr. 
Hofmeyer, who was a Rhodes scholar of Balliol, has 
been the Principal of a South African University, 
Administrator of the Transvaal Province, and is now a 
member of the Union Parliament, deals carefully and 
impartially with the question of the future of the native 
peoples. In common with all who have lived among 
them, he is aware and states plainly that the mentality 
of the African native is ‘‘ different ’’ from that of the 
white man. But, in accordance with the ruling of the 
latter, he has virtually abandoned his ancient tribal 
customs and ways of living, in order to become 
“civilized.”” Thus many problems have arisen, and 
must be faced, in regard to his future place in the 
economy of the country, apart from any danger which 
might arise from his numerical superiority. | Other 
racial questions, which are also economic and social, 
have arisen in regard to the vegetative increase of 
communities of Asiatic origin, the offspring of formerly 
indentured Indian and Chinese labourers. 


Shakespeare: Handwriting and Spelling. By 
G. H. Rendall. Palmer. 3s. 6d. 


DR. RENDALL is agreeably distinguished among 
the Shakespeare heretics by being a scholar, and by 
being able to quote his authorities accurately. In this 
little work he applies modern methods of Shakespeare 
study to the solution of the question whether the 
“copy ” for the Sonnets (printed in 1609) was written 
in the hand we know to be Shakespeare’s or in the 
ltalian script which we know was used by the Earl of 
Oxford. To our mind he makes out what is almost a 
conclusive case for the latter alternative. But—that 
Proves nothing. It is extremely unlikely that the copy 
obtained by Mr. Thomas Thorpe, the printer, was the 
original manuscript of the author—such works often 
passed from hand to hand for many years before 
being printed; and until we have some proof that the 
book was printed from the original manuscript we can 
oly congratulate Dr. Rendall on an_ interesting 
&xercise in textual criticism which proves nothing 
about his main thesis. 


ART NOTES 


EVELYN CHESTON 
By AprIAN Bury 


LITTLE while ago Mr. Charles Cheston pub- 
Aiea with Messrs. Faber and Faber, Ltd., a 
beautiful book containing an account of the life 
of Evelyn Cheston and many reproductions of her 
paintings. The story and the pictures concentrated in 
this volume were a worthy monument to an artist of 
outstanding genius. Looking carefully at the book 
we were surprised that such work, though occasionally 
exhibited at various galleries, had not found sufficient 
appreciation to place Mrs. Cheston among our great 
water-colour painters. And once again the conviction 
is borne upon us that many poets and artists are 
destined to strive, as it were, in a strange obscurity of 
neglect, with only their own light and inspiration for 
comfort. 

Mrs. Evelyn Cheston died in 1929, after a difficult 
life (since her health was never robust) devoted to 
landscape painting. She was a contemporary of Orpen, 
John and McEvoy at the Slade, and was a member of 
the New English Art Club. 

It is a pleasure and privilege to write in the highest . 
terms of praise of her Memorial Exhibition at the gal- 
lery of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colour, 
but our applause is tempered by the melancholy reflec- 
tion that such praise comes too late to hearten a sensi- 
tive and noble spirit. That Mrs, Cheston had these 
qualities is evident from her merest sketch. She is 
among those artists who have a supreme conception 
of the splendours of nature. She looked at trees with 
the eyes of the mind and heart, and her deep poetic 
reverence is communicated in statements as simple and 
inevitable as a great lyric. 
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An artist is important in so far as he or she can 
reveal some mystery or expound some idea. Mrs. 
Cheston’s interpretations of individual trees, of broad, 
panoramic landscapes, of clouds and seas are lucid and 
sincere to such a degree that they are above criticism, 
and we can only admire and wonder how she com- 
bined so rare a vision with such perfect discipline of 
the hand. Her method of painting in direct washes 
accords with the true tradition of English water- 
colour painting, but in contemplating her work as a 
whole we realize that this simplicity of expression was 
only evolved by a long and laborious study of nature 
in all her moods, for however exquisite and original 
her sense of colour, she never employed it as a sub- 
stitute for form and character. 

Since all Mrs. Cheston’s paintings exhibited on this 
occasion are fine, and not a few are masterpieces, no 
purpose is served by indicating those water-colours 
which appeal to us most for reasons of personal taste. 
It is hoped, however, that everybody interested in art 
will make an effort to see this exhibition. There can 
be little doubt that these pictures must eventually take 
their place among the classic achievements of English 
water-colour painting. 


THE GIEVES GALLERY 


The exhibition of paintings and pastels at the 
Gieves Gallery, by Mr. William S. Horton, may be 
considered as investigations into the realm of land- 
scapes. These paintings are the result of observation 
of moods, and these variations are, with few exceptions, 
based upon the title theme, ‘ The Village in the 
Valley,’ ‘ Winter Harmonies of Sun, Snow and the 
Fading Light of Day’s End.’ The canvas entitled 
‘ Clair de Lune’ was inspired by the splendid porce- 
lains of that name in the Eumosfopoulous Collection. 

M. F. H. 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XXXV 


It was complained recently at an informal gathering 
of literary men that invective had lately died out com- 
pletely, both in politics and letters; and it was sug- 
gested that so far from this being the portent of a better 
age, it merely betokened a weakening of stamina in 
comparison with the full-blooded indignation of the 
past. 

In order to probe this matter to the full, the 
SaTurRpDAyY REVIEw offers a First Prize of Three Guineas, 
and a Second Prize of Two Guineas, for the best letter 
addressed to the Clerk of the Weather on the ineptitude 
which has tolerated or encouraged fifteen wet Sundays 
in succession, together with any remarks that may be 
considered adequate or necessary on the prospect of 
one more Wet Summer. 

Letters should be of no more than 500 words; and in 
view of the extreme improbability of the Clerk of the 
Weather taking legal action against correspondents, 
they need pay no regard whatever to the law of libel. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym and to 
enclose their names and addresses in a sealed envelope ; 
all entries must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found on the last page of this or any subsequent 
issue. 

This competition closes on Monday, June 29, and it is 
hoped to announce the result in August. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXIXs 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


It would seem that our competitors are better versed 
in the art of competing than that of setting competi- 
tions. Many who entered apparently set out with the 
idea of evolving a competition which they themselves 
would find easy to win, while others wrote excellent 
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examination papers calling for speciali 
rather than skill or ability. knowledge 
Reincarnation interested A. G. to the extent of three 
pages, but just what was required to win his com 
tition is still shrouded in mystery, as far as the j ~ 
is concerned. J. A. R. P. marooned us on a desert 
island, but, having got us there, had nothing more 
no aa us to do than selecting our ten favourite 
There were, however, several ideas which the Editor 
of this section should find useful. Chauve Souris wins 
the first prize with an attractive and original s 
tion for a sonnet, while Gertrude Pitt must come 
second with her idea of a poem in the manner of 
Thomas Hardy. The third prize goes to Maritana for 
two excellent suggestions—one for a fairy story and 
one for the first chapter of an unfinished novel. (Both 
the second and third prize-winners evidently modelled 
their ideas on previous SATURDAY Competitions.) If | 
could have persuaded the Editor to offer a fourth prize 
I should have bestowed it upon Damon, who required 
additional stanzas for Shelley’s ‘ Adonais.’ As it is 
she must rest content with an Honourable Mention, : 


FIRST PRIZE 


Lilian’s fiancé, who is in the R.A.F., has requested 
her to fly with him to Paris. Lilian, having a horror of 
aeroplanes, at first refuses, but is finally persuaded to 
agree, though reluctantly. Her gloomy forebodings 
inspire her to write the first line of a Sonnet, in the 
style of Rupert Brooke’s ‘ Soldier,’ but her Muse 
deserts her after the first line, which runs: 

If I should fly, think only this of me. . 
The Saturpay REVIEW, moved to sympathy, offers 
etc. . . . to the competitors who complete the Sonnet 
in the most satisfactory way. 
Cuavuve Souris 


THIS WEEK 


The Spirit in Action 
By CHANCELLOR R. J. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


Women and Priesthood 


Birmingham Dispute 
PRIMATE and DR. BARNES 


Demand for Film Censor 
GREAT INTEREST AROUSED 


Power of the Holy Spirit 
By the REV. A. T. JENKINS 


EVERY WEEK 


Theological, Literary and general articles by the 
most eminent writers of ALL SCHOOLS 
OF THOUGHT 


First-Class Sermons by leading preachers 

Signed Reviews of all the latest books by dis- 
tinguished reviewers 

Live Church Movements at home and overseas 
dealt with by authoritative writers 

Serial Story by eminent author 

Family Columns Children’s Columns 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER 


Every Friday — All Newsagents — Price 2d. 


A : copy of the current issue sent on 
the Publisher, The C.E.N., 21 
London, W.C.2 


Street, 
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SECOND PRIZE 


In the ‘ Early Life of Thomas Hardy ’ it is stated 
hat among his papers was found the first line of a 
, which he did not complete : 
Many a man has loved as much as I . 
Write the poem in the Hardy manner. 
GERTRUDE PiTT 


THIRD PRIZE 


fa) A prize . . . for the best first chapter of an 
infinished novel. 

(b) Prizes of ... each for (i) a fairy tale in the 
nanner of Grimm; (ii) a fairy tale in the manner of 
{ndersen; (iii) a fairy tale in the manner of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ They must be serious compositions, 
sot parodies, and the length regulated by comparison 
with the models. 


MarITANA 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXIlIa 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


The judging of these essays [on spiritualism] was 
dificult. Some few showed great originality but little 
thought in their treatment, and among these there 
were diverse opinions as to the results of this know- 


evidently imagined that the same humdrum world 
yould continue with no startling results. Very few 
of the entries gave the impression of their author’s 
telief in scientific proof. A few exercised their ingenuity 
o puerile extent, and I found it hard to believe with 
Samez that ‘* Professor Seer ascertained that the 
inventor of the barbed wire fence now sits perpetually 
upon such a fence.”” This may be amusing, but it 
forbade me to take Samez’s entry seriously. I liked 
Dion’s exposition in the form of a conversation. 


kdge being suddenly sprung upon the world. Others - 


It was a clever idea, but unfortunately she only 
skimmed along the surface and rarely got to the heart 
of things. A. G., on the other hand, took himself 
too seriously, and seized the opportunity of writing a 
dissertation on the Church of Rome, while Miss 
Muriel Griffiths wrote a careful and most interesting 
essay that was not germane. 

The first prize goes to White Heather, and the second 
to Minor, two attempts which show both originality 
and thought, and leave one with the impression of what 
might reasonably happen should the conditions of the 
competition be fulfilled. 


EXTRACTS FROM WINNING ENTRY 
LETTER AND ACCOUNT OF WHAT HAPPENED IN 1936 
TO A FRIEND IN THE OuTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 


May 1st, 1938. 
Dear 

In reply to your letter, | am writing to give you the 
desired information; of course you, with others, have 
felt it impossible to be sceptical on this vital subject; 
so forgive me if I bring coals to Newcastle! As you 
know, it was scientifically established beyond question 
two years ago, that life is continuous after death— 
though the bodily conditions are different. This news, 
as you are aware, was broadcast throughout civiliza- 
tion; and only the most fanatically biased, or the 
obtusely ignorant and unreasoning, failed to admit or 
grasp the fact and its amazing significance. 

People had instantly realized that life here is a school, 
where you graduate for higher (or lower) things when 
you leave it; and that as they make use or disuse of 
their opportunities, in worktime and playtime, and do 
not employ ‘‘ time,’’ while they have it, to the best 
advantage of body, mind (or soul) and spirit, so they 
frame for themselves a milieu good or bad in the life 
beyond the Door, that door—so often unexpected—that 


(Continued om page 843) 


ey. SOME PUBLICATIONS OF . 
GENERAL INTEREST 


HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 

Herefordshire. Vol. I. South-West. 30s. 
ull and inter des of 
is a interesting descriptive inventory 
the monuments of South-West Madiedie. com 
piled by the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments in England. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated with photographs taken especially 
or this survey. Comprises amongst other matters a 

pore of the first complete and authoritative 
on modern lines of the Cathedral of Hereford ; also 


contains examples of local types o timber 
building which are distinctive of this area. d 
EDUCATION 


Education in 1930: Report and Statistics of Public 
Education for England and Wales. (Cmd. 3856.) 
38. 6d. (38. od.) 

Education in Wales: Report for the year 1930. 
(Cmd. 3854.) 6d. (7d.) 
ucation in Scotland: Report for the year 
1930-31» with Statistics for the year 1929-30. 
(Cmd. 3867.) 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.) 

POULTRY 

Report of Proceedings of the 4th World’s Poultry 
Congress at the Crystal Palace, London. July 
22-30, 1930. (Illustrated.) 10s. 6d. (118. 3d.) 

“A information for all 

connected with the t or s to come.’ 

—SCOTSMAN. 


EDINBURGH : 120 George St. 


VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
The numerous publications of the Museum are 
recommended to the attention of the art lover, con- 
noisseur and collector. The following have recently 
been issued :— 
Japanese Colour Prints. (With 84 illustrations.) 
Paper Covers, 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.) Cloth, 5s. 
(5s. 6d.) 
Annual Review, 1930. es 2s. 6d. (3s.) 
Picture — in Colour, Nos. 1 and 2. Each 1s. 
(1s. 1d.) 
_ STATISTICS 
Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, 1929. 
Statistics relating to Crime, Criminal Proceedings 
and Coroners’ Investigations for the year 1929. 
aa 3853.) 38. 6d. (3s. 10d.) 


Report of the United Kingdom Trade Mission to 
Egypt. February-March, 1931. 18. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 

United States of America. Economic Conditions, 
March 1931. 3s. (3s. 2d.) 

Survey of Industrial Relations, by the Committee 

on Industry and Trade, 1926. (Reprinted 1931.) 


GS 
Drawings of the Flags of all Nations. Admiralty. 
32s. 6d. (338. 3d.) 
This is an attractive volume, strongly bound in cloth, 


All prices are net. Those in brackets are post free. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: ADASTRAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.z. 


CarpirF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. BeLrast: 15 Donegall Square West Or through any bookseller. 


and containing about 140 pages of coloured plates, in 
addition to brief explanatory notes and an index. 


MANCHESTER: York St. 
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RHYMING CROSS WORD—III 
(“ANTICIPATION ”’) 


By AFRIT 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the Satrurpay ReEviEw, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
Cross Word” and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, SaturDAy Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


7 | 
20 a 
23 
33 
3s 34 


Across. CLUES. 


2. One need not fear this terror, Psalmist felt. 

10. This (doubly) solid is one’s flesh to melt. 

12. A Visigoth who sleeps in Busento. 

13. Decline, to sink; reverse of flood or flow. 

14. ‘Tis after this that hawks their feathers mew. 
15. Asbestos-like (Cloth-stone supplies a clue). 

18-31. This house I keep, the old-time host would state. 
20. Acting in these is illegitimate. 

21. At mouth of Western Scheldt you'll find this isle. 
23-24. To dodge or baffle or escape by guile. 

25. His father bore his grandsire from the flames. 
29. One of the ancient mischief-making dames. 

2. The inner roof of room to overlay. 

33. I thank you kindly (out of date to-day). 

35. An organ—or a bird decapitate. 

37. To take a dram—with cheese, the purser’s mate. 
38. As this and water folk who can’t agree. 

39. A functional irregularity. 

40. I introduce: a preface I may be. 


Down. 

1. This da capello bit the Portuguee. 

3. Here Byron’s desert fountain springing see. 

4. He who hops this is redolent of earth. 

5. A playing-card, Italian in its birth. 

6. (hyph.) Two ranges here describe a Mongol stock. 
7. I’m really stiff with cold: strict, firm as rock. 
9-8. In surgery these windows are employed. 

10. To art pertaining (not of use devoid). 

11. An old Greek coin or weight I signify. 

16-26. Already you’ve been told that this am I. 
17. Two letters take, and then of each put half. 

18. Although I’m odd, I need not make you laugh. 
19. To Sisera a multi-coloured thing. 
22. Ambassador despatched from Pope to king. 

23. To feel desire, or get by labour done. 
27. A hundred centesimi rolled in one. 
28. One of the Beans: a shrub—furze, whin or gorse. 
30-31. Received the pillage of his sting-armed force. 
34. rev. I’m half a sorcerer; Cathedral town. 
36. Put me in backward when you write me down. 


Envoi. 
Which letters only go one way? 
Only GERMAN PACT CAN SAY. 
RESULT OF RHYMING CROSS WORD No. 2 


The winner is Miss Carter, 51 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7, 
who has chosen for her prize ‘ London Street Games,’ by Norman 
Douglas. (Chatto and Windus, 2s.). 
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Across, Down. a 
1. (a) Sign of omission ; 2. The rule of the wealthy. . 
(b) an address. 3. Genesis xxxii. 32. s 
9. Sounds like “ horse.” 4-7 rev. ‘ Macbeth,’ V, 1, 4 


14. The aisle is not the path- 5. (b) Because scum rises to 


way. 


18. Cog plus can (rev.). 6. i.e., produced 
20-22. Two meanings: ‘‘ Let’s mouth. nay 
see the colour of your 13. ‘ Hamlet,’ IV, 4. 


money. 15. Luke i. 63. Scots for John, 
24 rev. “Give an inch... 23. “ The night before the 
take an ell.’’ morning after.” 
29-30. ‘ Hamlet,’ I, 3. 25. (b) Lance-gay (obs.), a 
31. M-in-D. spear. 
32. (a) A ram would mar de- 28. Half of entr-esol, a low 
fence ; story. 
(b) to spoil. 36-32-33. Ta-mat-ave, port in 
34. Ki-rack, a young hen Madagascar, 
(Scots) 
35. large octavo is 
** Royal.”’ 


3. Julius Cesar,’ aI, 1. 


Anagrams: Afrit much regrets that the anagram of the sixth 
line contained a ‘‘ T ’’ instead of a second “A.”’ The mistake 
would soon become obvious, but may have caused irritating 
delay; and for this he offers his humblest apologies. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


C.B. 281. 


C.B. 278. 


C.B. 277. 


D.B. 508. 


D.B. 497. 


D.B. 493- 
D.B. 492. 


D.X. 232. 
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GRIMALKIN ”: SOLUTION 


top. 


(COLUMBIA) 


‘ At Last I’m Happy.’ Fox Trot. (Friend, 
Clare and Conrad.) ‘ Truly (I Love You).” 
Fox Trot. (Magine and Hirsch.) Ted Lewis 
and His Band with vocal chorus. 


‘Running between the Raindrops.’ Slow 
Fox Trot. (Gibbons and Dyrenforth.) Guy 
Lombardo and His Royal Canadians. ‘Au 
Revoir, Pleasant Dreams.’ Fox Trot. (Meskill 
and Schwartz.) Debroy Somers Band with 
vocal chorus by Dan Donovan. 


‘ Pretty Kitty Kelly.’ Waltz. (Gilbert and 
Johns.) (Bubbling over with Love.’ One 
Step. (Russel and Ager.) Jack Payne and His 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra with vocal chorus by 
Jack Payne. 


‘ Sizilietta.’. (F. von Blon.) ‘ Rendez-Vous.’ 
Intermezzo Rococo. (Aletter.) Charles Prentice 
and His Orchestra. 


‘Down the Old Back Road.’ (Hupfeld) 
‘ Drink, Brothers Drink.’ (Pepper and Linde- 
mann.) The Big Four (Vocal Quartette) with 
Orchestra. 


‘The Laughing Policeman’s Sweepstake.’ 
(Billie Grey.) Charles Penrose, Kaye Connor 
and Company with piano. 


‘The Crocodile.’ (Traditional.) ‘ Richard of 
Taunton Dene.’ (Traditional.) Norman 
Allin and Chorus with piano. 


Songs of Old Erin.’ Medley. (Arr. J. 
The Maestros. Vocal Quintette, 
with Orchestra. 
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let containing lists and particulars of all 
ren maps and guides to places at home 
and abroad sent upon receipt of a postcard 


OBTAINABLE FROM M.&G. DEPARTMENT 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY LTD 


95 SOUTHWARK STREET :: London, S.E.1 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(University of South Africa) 
WILLIAM HUDSON CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 
icati ith i f testimonial d Birth and 
weal Certificates, are invited for the Post of 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
The Professor appointed will work in Durban and will 
assume duties in March, 1932. 
Salary annum. 
£65 allowed for passage. 


rther details can be obtained from the undersigned, to 
to all applications should be sent not later than July 15th, 


al WEBSTER, STEEL & CO., 
9 ST. HELEN’S PLACE, 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 


Haldane Macfall’s Illus. to Love Lyrics: Ballads and Roundelays : 
Madrigals and of Praise: Songs of Honour and 
Marching Lilts. 4 Choice Vols. 5s. 

Witchcraft and the Black Art by J. W. Wickwar. 8s. 6d. for 4s. 

From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta by Guenon, 
translated by Whitby. 10s. 6d. for 6s, 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 

Flaubert's Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 16 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by feftrey Pulver 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistan. 
for 5s 6d. Curious illus. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical anc other Works by Tom 
Brown. lUlus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s. 

Dostoevsky: Fhe Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928, 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

DH. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys. for 4s. 


1928. 10s. 6d. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greviits Wortuinoton! 


(Continued from page 841) 

opens for us each in turn; where on entering we cast 
off.our school clothing and trammels, to continue on 
another plane our unfinished work, training and 
discipline ; and to atone for our mistakes. 

This belated and almost universal recognition of the 
reality of an unavoidable ‘‘ after life ’’ has caused an 
enormous spiritual movement and equally a spiritual 
panic! Everywhere the converted urge the laggards 
to reformation, men and women have openly repented 
and foresworn their former lives. Nominal Christians 
deplored their blindness and found in their ill-digested 
and neglected Bibles that the way had been clearly 
pointed out to them all the time; a bright light shining 
in the darkness, but followed and understood hitherto 
only by the few. The law of Kharma had been 
preached by Christ; the way shown and preceded in 
by Him. Repentance and obedience here and now, 
with due recognition of the future, advised by Him and 
His Evangelists. 

The world of business, trade, finance, and politics 
underwent a catastrophic upheaval. Russia was swept 
by a wave of religious revival, and sheer terror swept 
brutality off its feet. Slavery was wiped out, 
churches rebuilt ; malicious propaganda, detrimental to 
the world’s peace, shrivelled up and disappeared. 

Suicide, which might have appealed to some despair- 
ing souls, was spurned as an aggravation, not a miti- 
gation, of their lot ; and except among the really insane 
is never resorted to. 

At first. things were chaotic, but as everyone was 
honestly striving to be ‘‘ worthy of a high calling,” 
and to obey the law of love, also to ‘‘ owe no man 
anything,’’ and with a lively remembrance, that life 
here is short and life through the Door long. Gradually 
an ordered simplicity of life emerged, and the craving 
for artificial amusement and prodigality ceased. 

My time is limited, but this is more or less what you 
will find when you return from your desert lands to 
civilization. While you are where you are, implant 
these truths in the minds of the peoples entrusted to 
you—and believe me, it has been the greatest blood- 
less revolution the world has ever known. 

Yours in sincerity, 
Waite HEATHER 
RESULT OF COMPETITION XIX 
JUDGE’S REPORT 

The Proper Function of Art in Modern Life and the 
Modern State was a matter that puzzled Plato, Ruskin, 
and William Morris, so perhaps it is no wonder that the 
answers to this Competition were poor. Only one, in 
fact, seems to me worthy of mention. For this reason 
I recommend that no first prize be awarded, but that 
the second prize be given to Glassbox. 

The other competitors were hopelessly hazy, both on 
the theory and the practice of the State in relation to 
Art. Two-thirds were in favour of State-support, one- 
third against it, but the former gave no indication of the 
form such support should take, and had nothing to offer 
but vague generalities. Several competitors had a down 
upon opera, apparently because, in England, it is expen- 
sive and fashionable. All, too, lamented the noise, speed, 

and mechanization of modern life, and almost all drew 
the curious conclusion from their lamentations that 
mankind is on the eve of greater leisure. Cheiron was 
interested in the effect of political activity on artistic 
production in Athens, Rome, and the City States of 
the Renaissance; Inkling certain that encouragement 
is vital; Diego proposed a Board of Budding Geniuses ; 
Janus was alive to the difficulties that most competitors 
ignored; others had equally valuable suggestions. 

The winning contribution, which not only defines its 
principles and a policy suggests that Glassbox, un- 
like the other essayists, may have had some experi- 
ence of administration and public affairs. 


& JOHN BRIGHT STREBT, BIRMINGHAM. 


(On account of its considerable length, we regret that 
we are unable to publish the winning entry.) 
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WHAT BOOKS 


YOU READ 


{ Year by year statistics show a staggering increase in the number of 
books published. Reviewers are overpowered by the flood of print, and 
several well-known critics have yearned for another fire of Alexandria. 


| The average reader now relies on expert guidance to help him to sift 
the grain from the chaff. A few papers, like the MorninG Post, have 
taken it upon themselves to provide their readers with a comprehensive 
literary service and to introduce them to books that are worth reading. 


| The Mornine Post’s special feature—Books of the Day—is eagerly 
read by all who are interested in contemporary literature. These articles, 
written by some of the ablest critics of the day, contain intelligent and 
entertaining criticism in place of the more usual reviewer’s jargon. The 
book lover has learned to associate with the criticisms of the MORNING 
Post sound judgment, good taste and intelligent selection. To thousands 
of people the Morninc Post is a helpful, resourceful librarian. 


{| Publishers also read the MorninG Post’s notices with the greatest 
interest, for they know the influence these critiques have on their sales. 
The reason is to be found in the MorNING Post readership. The MorNING 
Post is read regularly by the educated and monied classes—by people 
who are confirmed book lovers and who are in the habit of buying books. 
Thus the book pages of the MorninG Post present an ideal medium for 
the publisher who wishes to sell more good books. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT TO READ— 
READ THE 


MORNING POST 


THE MORNING POST, 15 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER'S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
fier a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
wiewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
geview in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 


j. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

@ It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
ig edition sold only in sets. 

g. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4, Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic” and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, London, 

¥ Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

& Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 479 
Last of our Thirty-fifth Quarter. 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, June 11) 


Two IsLANDS: ONE WITH LAND ON EVERY SIDE, 

THE OTHER IN A WASTE OF WATERS WIDE; 

THE PLAYGROUND, ONE, OF MEN WHO WORK LIKE NIGGERS, 
THE OTHER FAMOUS FOR ITS QUEER STONE FIGURES. 


Distant sight. 
Prophet’s flight. 
. Pitch-dark land. 
. Just at hand. 
Portrait black. 
First-floor-back. 
Final words. 
. Long-legged birds 
. Noise on line. 
Spanish wine. 
Stream of hell. 
Dog swims well. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 477 


ar Bi 1 A horse of the Barbary breed, re- 
ange-finde R markable for speed, endurance, and 
ndub _Itable docility. 
a mage D2 2 Mage, a magician, enchanter. 
am(bl)in G * A wise man’s heart is at his right 
xhilarat E hand, but a fool’s heart at his left. 
or Eccles, x, 2. 
Fat One of the “dark sayings ’’ or 
A “* riddles ’’ of the wise. 
L 4 Offa’s Dyke, erected by Offa, King 
G rammatica L of Mercia, in the eighth century, 
extends from Flintshire to the mouth 
of the Wye. 
Modern advertisers are fond of call- 
ing their catch phrases ‘ slogans.” 
(A slogan was a war-cry among 
the ancient Highlanders of Scotland.) 
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Acrostic No. 477.—The winner is “‘ Met,’”’ the Hon. Mrs. M. 
Talbot, Bifrons, Canterbury, who has selected as her prize ‘ The 
Intelligence of Animals: Studies in Comparative Psychology,’ 
ty Frances Pitt, published by Allen and Unwin and reviewed 
by us on May 23 under the title ‘How Animals Think.’ 
Twenty-seven other competitors chose this book, seven named 
‘New Light on Tolstoy,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Clam, Fossil, Madge, N. O. Sellam, 
Sisyphus, Tyro. 

One Licht Wronc.—Bobs, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boris, 
Boskerris, Carlton, Miss Carter, Maud Crowther, D. L., Fars- 
don, J. Fincham, M. I. R., Penelope, Peter, Rabbits, Rand, 
Shrub, St. Ives. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ali, E. Barrett, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Bertram R. Carter, Falcon, Gay, Glamis, Iago, Lilian, Martha, 
Shorwell, Stucco. All others more. 

Light 3 baffled 31 solvers; Lights 2 and 7, 15; Light 6, 11; 
Lights 9 and 11, 2; Lights 8 and 10, 1. 

Acrostic No. 476.—Correct : Farsdon. 


§ A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
note the closing dates of the competitions and to 
post their solutions in good time. 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE paralysing liquidation, which had so 
demoralizing an effect on prices ten days or so 
ago, has abated. At the same time, there appears 
to be considerable anxiety underlying the stock markets. 
During the past twelve months the City has passed 
through a very difficult period, caused by the lowness 
of commodity prices, depression in America, and 
realization that the profits being earned by industrial 
companies in this country were, owing to general con- 
ditions, gradually decreasing. During recent weeks, 
however, a fresh set of adverse incidents have provided 
the predominating factors for a further depreciation 
of prices. 

Primarily among these has been the disclosure of 
serious financial difficulties in Austria which led to the 
Credit Anstalt crisis. The seriousness of this position 
can be appreciated from the fact that, not merely has 
the Austrian Government taken power to guarantee 
future credits to this—one of its leading banks, for the 
next two years, but the Bank of International Settle- 
ments and several of the leading central banks have 
stepped forward to render assistance, a step that is, 
unquestionably, being taken to avert what quite easily 
could have become a very serious European financial 
crisis. A powerful Committee was formed in this 
country, and found itself faced with the extremely 
difficult and delicate task of obtaining the support of 
financial institutions in other countries to a scheme 
which entailed the continuation of credits. This crisis 
has been aggravated by the strong political atmosphere 
which surrounded it. The fact that a satisfactory 
arrangement is believed to have been reached is cause 
for congratulation, but one cannot help wondering 
what other financial institutions in other countries are 
finding the financial strain of recent months too much 
to bear. 

The visit to this country of Herr Briining is another 
source for market uneasiness, as it is believed that it 
will lead to the reopening of the delicate question of 
Germany’s ability to pay reparations. While a revision 
of the whole question of War debts, taking the long 
view, should have beneficial results throughout the 
industrial world, the atmosphere that will be created 
by these discussions is certainly not likely to be helpful 
to German issues, while the political repercussions that 
they will bring in their train is not conducive to an 
improved tendency on the stock markets. 

Moving away from Europe, we find the belief gaining 
ground that Brazil must take very drastic steps to place 
her financial house in order. This has, unquestionably, 
led to the recent flatness of Brazilian Bonds, which is 
also discernible in the case of other South American 
borrowers. United States investors have lent freely 
to these countries during recent years, and their anxiety 
to liquidate their positions has led to these counters 
being depressed to a level which appears to discount 
the most unfavourable developments which could 
possibly materialize. Lastly, we have Wall Street it- 
self continuing to be subject to the heaviest liquidation, 
with prices marked down in an unbelievable manner. 

It is suggested that our markets are now suffering 
from all these foreign factors, and, while the result is 
decidedly depressing, it is some little cause for con- 
solation that the low prices in almost every market 
of the Stock Exchange are not directly attributable to 
financial troubles in this country. 


COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 


Those investors who are seeking a counter showing 
a yield of the round 5 per cent. should not overlook 
the 5 per cent. Debenture stock of Covent Garden 
Properties. This issue was made for the purpose of 
paying off the Company’s 6 per cent. Debenture 
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stock, Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons undertaking 
to purchase at £98 10s. less a commission of one 
per cent., any of this new stock not taken. The 
Company owns a freehold estate of 74 acres, com- 
prising the Covent Garden markets, the Royal Opera 
House and the Tavistock Hotel, and estates situated 
at Liverpool, Bootle, Kirkdale and Walton. The net 
revenue of the Company for the year ended June 30 
was sufficient to cover the interest on this debenture 
four times over. Interest is payable on January 1 
and July 1, the first full half-year’s interest being 
payable next month. These debentures are repayable 
at par in 1956, but the Company reserves the right to 
redeem them during the twenty preceding years at 
1024. These debentures appear to constitute a really 
sound holding, which should not be influenced by the 
general conditions of depression. 


GUINNESS PREFERENCE STOCK 


The capital of Arthur Guinness Son & Company, 
the brewers, includes 2,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference stock. This can be purchased 
to show a yield in the neighbourhood of 5 per cent. 
Behind it there is 47,500,000 in Ordinary stock,, which 
for the last two years has received 35 per cent. in 
dividends. For the year to end on the thirtieth of the 
present month, an interim dividend of 15 per cent. 
has been paid on the ordinary stock. While the 
export figures of beer, ale and stout from the Irish 
Free State during the last few months have shown 
some falling off, which has led to the price of Guinness 
Ordinary Units being marked down in price, in view 
of the fact that the requirements of this Preference 
stock, to which attention is being drawn, is covered 
so many times over, it is suggested that those who 
favour a Brewery investment should not overlook the 
very sound security behind this stock. 


GOLD SHARES 


The market for South African gold shares continues 
to be one of the best maintained in the Stock Exchange. 
Admittedly, during recent weeks at times prices have 
displayed a reactionary tendency, due to Continental 
liquidation; at the same time, confidence in this field 
appears to be increasing, and the market has been 
subject to quiet investment buying by those who 
appreciate that the leading South African gold mines 
under existing conditions are far less speculative than 
many other counters, which in the past were placed 
in a much higher category. This state of affairs is 
likely to continue, and it is felt that for an investment 
over a period of twelve months, the leading South 
African gold-mining shares, such as Crown Mines, 
Geduld, Sub-Nigels and Spring Mines should be well 
worth locking away. At the end of this period the 
position can be again reviewed, and it is possible that 
the outlook generally will then be less obscure and 
an exchange into other investments prove desirable. 
The attention of readers of these notes has been drawn 
to this market on several occasions during recent 
months. The point is again emphasized, in view of 
the anxiety of so many investors to find counters 
immune from general world factors. 


KREUGER AND TOLL 


A particularly weak feature has been supplied of 
late by Kreuger and Toll shares, the price of which has 
suffered very severe depreciation. It must be remem- 
bered that this Company is a very large holder of 
Foreign Bonds covering a very wide field, and must 
be suffering severely from the general flatness of the 
Foreign Bond market. At the same time, it has been 
felt that the yield shown on Kreuger and Toll shares is 
hardly commensurate with the risks entailed in act- 
ing as a lender to many of these borrowers, whose 
credit to-day places them almost in the highly specu- 
lative category. 

TAURUS 


6 June 193; 
Company Meetings 
THE EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN), LTD. 


The ordinary annual general meeting of 
Electrical Sundries), was held on June 1 at the E Roe 
Works, Hercules-place, Holloway, London, N. ver Ready 

Mr. Magnus Goodfellow 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. W. Stevens, A.C.A. . 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ ee | read the notice 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—Durin 
year which ended on March 31 last—a year of pete. the 
of generally shrinking consumption—a careful estimate of x 
consumption of primary dry batteries of all types used in thi 
country showed an increase of as much as 20 per cent. o : 
the previous year. Careful administration, and the 1o al oa 
operation and hard work of our staff and workpeople pea 
us not only to obtain our full proportion of the increase j 
consumption, but also to obtain a considerable amount of 
business previously in the hands of our foreign competinens 
The Board of Trade Returns showed that such imports were 
reduced during the year by some 15 per cent. as compared with 
the previous year. ‘ 

At our meeting a year ago I informed you tha 
grounds for the belief that = tie 
production would result in our doing an increased business 
and it is a matter of great satisfaction to us that we have 
been even more successful than we anticipated. 

The heavy increase in the sales during the year—not only a 
record of sales but a record of increase of sales—necessitated 
an expenditure of £20,000 in excess of the estimate of £30,000 
en buildings and equipment given you at the last annual 
general meeting. In addition, we have, since March 3] 
sanctioned further expenditure amounting to £45,000 referred 
to in the directors’ report. During the past three years, there. 
fore, we have expended and sanctioned expenditure amounting 
to £120,000 on buildings, plant, etc., which has been, and will 
be provided for out of accumulated profits and internal resources. 

I have made a careful inspection of all the factories both 
here and on the Continent during May, and I am satisfied’ that 
our technical and chemical efficiency is higher than it has ever 

n. 

We are grateful to the trade as a whole for the support 
they have given us in a difficult year, and we believe the 
large number of assurances of support we have already received 
for the coming year will assist us in a further increase of 
business, to the mutual benefit of consumers, the trade and 
ourselves. It is our intention again to pass on to the consumer 
the savings in cost of production we have achieved during the 
year, and we are working on our catalogues and literature 
generally, which we expect to issue by the end of this month 
of June. 

The Chairman then dealt fully with the items of the balance- 
sheet, and mentioned that the reserves and carry-forward now 
reached the total of £612,000, as compared with £534,000 a 
year previously, being an increase of £78,000. I understand, 
he continued, that efforts are being made to prevail upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to exempt profits retained in a 
business from income tax at 4s. 6d. in the £. Had this 
change operated during this year, the increase in our reserves 
would have been considerably more by reason of the saving 
of the tax we have had to pay on the previous years surplus. 

Continuing, the Chairman said: ‘‘ Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I expect you will desire me to speak of the future, and I 
think I cannot do better than repeat what I have said to you 
on a number of occasions at these meetings. I believe that 
the public use of primary dry batteries in every walk of life 
will continue to grow, as it has done during the past twenty 
years. In speaking of primary dry batteries, it will be under- 
stood that I include the manufacture and sale of our portable 
electric lamps and other numerous kindred specialities. I am 
also able to inform you that the sales for the two months to 
date show an increase over the sales of the corresponding period 
of a year ago, not only an increase, but a greater increase 
than the corresponding period of last year showed over that of 
the year before. : 

In concluding my remarks I again pay my tribute to the 
work and loyalty of the managers, executive staff and work- 
people, and I feel happy in the belief that they will continue to 
support us as they have done in the past. I now move: ‘ That 
the report of the directors, produced together with the annexed 
statement of the company’s accounts as at March 31, 1931, 
duly audited, be received, approved and adopted,’ and I will 
ask Mr. Sheppard to second the motion.” : 

Mr. A. H. Sheppard seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

A final dividend of 5 per cent. on the Preference shares 
(making the maximum of 10 per cent. for the year) and a final 
dividend of 25 per’cent. on the Ordinary shares were declared. 

The proceedings closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and his colleagues and the staff. 


(chairman and managing director) 
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TRAVEL 


Sea, Air or Land 
FREE ADVICE 


HE Travel Bureau of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW is at your 
Service. Free advice will 
willingly be given to those desiring 
information on any subject cover- 
ing Sea, Air or Land Travel. You 
can write with every confidence, 
and without being placed under any 
obligation to accept any suggestions 


OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY 
CcO., LTD. 


THE LAND TAX PROPOSALS 


rdina eneral meeting of this company was held on 
1 at Street Hotel, E.C. 
r, W. E. R. Innes (the chairman) said that the net 
erentue amounted to £439,029, a reduction of £55,924, and the 

recommended a dividend for the year on the Ordinary 

rate of 5} per cent., less tax, the same as in the 

yevious They had added £10,000 to the fund for 
placement of freehold properties, leaving £211,814 to carry 
jrward, an increase of 450,591. 
Unfortunately, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had selected 
he t moment for bringing forward his Bill for further 
ysation of land, and had based the justice of his demands on 
the grounds that the land was not the property of those who 
id bought and developed it, but belonged to “‘ the people,” 
in spite of the fact that land was one of the investments 
wthorized for trustees under the Settled Land Acts, and that 
sortgages on freeholds were included by Statute in the list of 
urities which they might invest in. 
With regard to the City, he felt no doubt that the measure 
yuld have a retrograde effect instead of that which its sup- 

maintained they expected. The tax would be a very 
gious burden, and was admitted to be only the prelude to 
nuch higher charges. Two of its worst features seemed to him 
that it was intended to provide for further expenditure at a 


ime when we were already overtaxed, and the grounds on 
ghich it was sought to justify it. In parts of the City the 
od was worth as much as the buildings, in which case this 
ww tax in its initial stage would amount to an additional 
Ghedule A charge of from 10d. to 1s. in the £. In a few 
uses the land was worth much more than the building with a 
wmesponding increase in the tax. Office buildings, like every- 


offered. 


Communications to: 


thing else, get out of date, and if people were frightened of 
te safety of their capital they would hesitate long before they 
ok the risk of replacing them. 

The truth was that we were suffering from a surfeit of 
jgislation, and a great part of many business people’s time was 


THE Saturpay Review, 
ww taken up in trying to save as much as they could from g King Street, Covent Garden,W.C.2 
te effects of new claims instead of trying to improve their 


HEARSE 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 


“‘The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Each number contains reports of recent cases of interest to the 
legal profession, and in addition incorporates the following 
permanent features : 


Comments on the legal aspect of matters 
of interest to Lawyers, Accountants, 
Bankers, Surveyors, Auctioneers, and 
those engaged in the Insurance World. 
A weekly review of points under the 
Law of Property Acts. 

Explanatory Articles on the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant. 

Practical Notes on the Companies Act 1929 
—very useful to Solicitors, Accountants, 
Company Secretaries, etc. 


Points in Practice answered by legal 
Specialists (urgent replies sent by post). 


Recent County Court Cases discussed 
and explained. 

Recent Legislation. 

Criminal Law and Practice. 
Parliamentary News. 

A series of interesting and amusing 


notes presenting the humorous side of 
the law. 


* Subscription and Advertisement Rates on Application *% 


Telephone : Holborn 1853 


Specimen Copy free from : 
THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ” 


29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4 
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Art Galleries 


6 June 1931 


Shipping 


PAUL GAUGUIN EXHIBITION. 
The Durrio Collection of Works by GAUGUIN. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 
Contemporary French Paintings 
10-5. 


Exhibition open till June 13. Saturdays, 10-1. 


EVELYN CHESTON MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
R.W.S. GALLERY, Pall Mall East 
Daily 10—6. Saturdays 10—5. Admission Free. 


=P. & O. & BRITISH IND 
IA 


~ 
Frequent and Regular Saili " 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc MEDITERE EAN EG 
AGSTRALEA. CA, 


LAND, etc., 
P. & O. and Bul.’ Tickets interchang Tickets 
P. & Orient and New 


Addresses for all Passe: 
Street, London, S.W.l. or City Offic, House 14 


+ or Ci ce, P. & 
Street, London, E.C.3: FREI te 
LEADENHALL Bon, ° 


Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. . MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated, Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


OUR TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING can _ be 
executed with maximum efficiency at minimum cost by Miss 
Grouse, 35 Church St., Shaftesbury Ave., W.C. Gerr. 1542. 


Literary 


ICTION, Belles-Lettres, Poems, Drama and _ interesting 

MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 

Stories, Articles, Serials, etc., constantly required for English 
and Foreign publication. Payment on acceptance. The Imperial 
Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2. 


ONG Poems, Ballads and Dance Music wanted. We invite 


MSS. of merit for publication. Peter Derek Ltd.,. Music . 


Publishers, SR/8 Moor Street, London, W.1. 


UTHORS are invited to forward MSS. of all descriptions 
for publication. £50 Cash Prizes for Poems. Advice 


and catalogue free. Stockwell Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. 


. 130 Leadenhall 
. or 

GRAY, DAWES & Co., BGs: 
Ne 
WANTED 
—SCIENTIFIC JOUR 

Statist, Economical 

Best possible Prices NO 
Box 151, Saturday Review. LE 
QUEEN'S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 3 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 7 


by RUDOLF BESIER 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 

* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “‘ODO™” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


ARDEN FURNITURE. Rustic Wicker and Rustic Oak. 
Shelters, Seats, Chairs, Tables, Stools, etc. Write for 
free illustrated price lists. Blackwell and Son, Braunton, 
Devon. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, etc., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally 
for you by expert knitters, plain or in the famous “ Fair 
Isle *’ patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic native wools. 
At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES; and 
special end-of-season discount for short period only.—Write now 
for Illustrated Booklet to S.R.7, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 


ARN money writing Showcards at home; we instruct you, 
supply work and pay cash weekly, GRANT & GRAY 
(W. O.), 2 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 


Personal 


ETIRED regular Officer, aged 45, wishes post as com- 
panion-courier to gentleman or family. Official interpreter 
in French and German. Golf Handicap 5. Plays Tennis, 
Bridge. Drives car and knows well most corners of Europe. 
Small salary. Box 501, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
- + Paddington 2364 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 36 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ June 6th 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 6.6.1931 


Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton oulis Noel 
Arrowsmith Harper Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harrap Peter Davies 
Blackwell Heinemann Putnam's 

an Herbert Jenkins Richards Press 
Bless Hodder & Stoughton Routledge 


SEEING BRITAIN 
MOTOR TOURS DE LUXE 


““ASTURIAS”’ CRUISE in the ENGLISH 


CHANNEL — 3lst July—ist August 
For full particulars apply : 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE, 53/54 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Cobden Sanderson — Ww 
Collins egan Paul S.P.C.K. 
Crosby Lockwood nopf Stanley Paul 
nt Labour Publishing Co. The ley Head 

Duck Longmans The Studio 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Victor Gollancz 
rrot ills & Boon 
aber ‘aber erner, 

Wishart 


Published the Proprietors, 
Se Past, in the Ccunty of Londom, and Pri 


Tue Saturpay Review, Lrpv., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (T 
Hersert Retacu, Lrv., 43 Belvedere 


: Temple Bar , two lines), in the Parish of 
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| 
VICTORIA, S.W.1 S} 
mie Room with Hot and Cold Water. "Phone and Bath 
from 
a Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 
T 
4 live within a 1d. *bus fare of Bond Street and ? 2 
a ae Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde | 
2. a Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 3/6 daily. Baths 
| a — aE free. No tips. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. 
; 
oe : 
a 
; 
a Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Scribner’s 
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